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the Underwoods wher- 
ever you go. They’re 
everywhere. 
Underwood has pro- 
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5,000,000 standard 
office- size typ ewr iter s TWA Stewardess Sally McBee demon- 
secretaries have de- Underwood Portable. 
manded the features that Underwood offers . . . 
finer writing qualities, sturdier construction and 
easier operation. 
We invite you to try the new Underwood 
Master. Just telephone our nearest Branch. 
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Flight Captain Pope of TWA stands by while Radio Operator Brady types essential flying Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business. 
data on the Underwood that is always at his elbow. Note the accessibility of all Underwood H. ‘ved Patty Perfect,” the i 
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F your school teaches “Ediphone Voice 
Writing and Integrated Studies” you 
do more than merely train students to 
step fearlessly into a business world. You 
offer them a fuller life—with the material 
happiness that comes from a better job 
and greater income. 


NEW. .. COMPLETE! 


“Ediphone Voice Writing and Inte- 

rated Studies” is the only course that 
offers all these advantages: Complete 
school material*... authoritative 
ration (written by Kilduff, Goodfellow, 
Allen, Card, Copeland—published by 


TEACH EDISON VOICE WRITING 


South-Western Publishing Co.) ...Com- 
plete integration with English, typing, 
punctuation, syllabication and other sec- 
retarial subjects. 

For complete data write Dept. J9, 
The Ediphone, Thomas A Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J. (or Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., 601 Bay St., 
Toronto). 


*School materials included in the course ‘‘Edi- 
phone Voice Writing and Integrated Studies.” 
STUDENT’s TEXT-BoOoK * TEACHER’S MANUAL 
QUALIFYING TESTS * FULL-LENGTH PRACTICE 
Recorps *¢ LETTERHEAD PADS * TRANSCRIP- 
TION ERROR CHARTS * PERSONALITY RATING 
CHART * CERTIFICATE OF PROFICIENCY 


Ediphone 


EDISON 


OILCEWRITER 
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Where 
they 
from here? 


i ARE 22,000 WAYS to make 
a living in the United States. 


Your job is to give your graduates the 
tools to use in finding which of those 
ways promises the happiest future. 


Typing and shorthand are essential 
tools—but often they’re not enough. 
Today many employers prefer to hire 
applicants who have developed an ad- 
ditional skill on another business ma- 
chine. And in the majority of business 
cases, that means the Mimeograph 
duplicator. 

Give your graduates that extra skill 
for better positions by teaching mod- 
ern office stencil duplicating with up- 
to-date Mimeograph equipment and 
Mimeograph brand supplies. 


R “he Art of Stencil Duplication by The Mimeograph distributor in your city can suggest 
the Mimeograph Duplicator” is a many ways to save school funds with the Mimeograph 
complete, comprehensive course out- = duplicator. Ask him for suggestions. The versatile, all- 


line many teachers of commercial subjects have found 
helpful. Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or tele. | Purpose machine shown here is the new Mimeograph 91 


phone our representative in your city for a free copy. duplicator. — 
PUB 
@ A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. D-940 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

Send me a free copy of “The Art of Stencil 
Duplication by the Mimeograph Duplicator.” CON 

Organization SUBS 
MIMEOGRAPH IS THE TRADE-MARK OF A. B. DICK COMPANY, ject t 
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THE WAITING LINE 


TAKE HER 


The trained employment personnel of Dictaphone’s 
225 offices throughout the country is at the service of 
your graduates who have earned the Dictaphone Cer- 
tificate of Proficiency. 


Graduates of the complete Dictaphone Business 
Practice Course have a definite edge when it comes 
to employment. Business executives demand the 
efficient service that only the thoroughly trained Dic- 
taphone secretary can offer. There’s never a waiting 


with the Dictaphone 
Certificate of Proficiency 


line for your Dictaphone trained graduates . . . for 
each of your pupils graduates from this popular 
course with the equivalent of 50 hours actual business 
experience . . . a distinct advantage over other inex- 
perienced applicants. 


Write today for information on our complete edu- 
cational program. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


420 Lexington Avenue 


New York City 


The DICTAPHONE is Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 


to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Selling to the Customer versus Selling to the Consumer 


The vitalizing element in a retail selling course may 
be socially desirable or undesirable, even though the end 
product may appear alike in both cases. ,Without too 
much difficulty we can stimulate young people to sell for 
the sake of high commission and personal promotion 
in the good graces of an employer. It is important how- 
ever for the teacher to remember that he is a public 
servant and that he is doing that public little service 
when he trains retail salespeople to go to work on the 
consumer, sometimes by devious methods. 

Now let us ask ourselves a simple question. Which 
act occupies the greater period of time—the period of 
buying or the period of consuming? Well, the answer 
must vary with the goods. In general, the period of time 
devoted to buying is infinitely smaller than the period 
of time devoted to consuming. It may take fifteen min- 
utes to buy a coat that we may wear for five years. It 
may take an hour to buy a vacuum cleaner that we will 
use for fifteen years. 

Shall we sell to a customer after that calculation? 
Shall we sell to the man who is emotionally a little un- 
stable due to desire, fear, or economic pressure, or shall 
we sell to the consumer, the one who is to use the ar- 
ticle for fifteen years? Is selling to the customer war- 
ranted or is it more desirable to sell to the consumer 
and thus to receive profit as a social payment for a 


service rendered for fifteen years of good use? 

It is a misfortune that business morality has not at- 
tained the high peak it is capable of attaining. That 
it has not achieved a notable morality may be in part 
due to the inadequate moral comprehension of our eco- 
nomic system by business teachers in the secondary 
schools and in the colleges. The field of distribution is 
a fertile field for moral improvement. George-Deen 
money could be spent in no wiser way than to improve 
the moral concepts of the young and adult business man 
in the fields of distribution. To date, it has made few 
strides in such directions. The well-worn trails are be- 
ing followed and new trails are shunned. It takes cour- 
age to battle in the distributive wilderness. 

A big step forward would be the acceptance of the 
philosophy that we are nof in pursuit of customers; 
that we are not anxious to get many customers; that 
we have no policy of selling to customers; but that we 
are in the field of distribution to sell to consumers:— 
people who are going to use goods for a period of days, 
months or years; and that the business man is entitled 
to a reward often called profit for rendering this social 
service. 

—Edward Reich, Lecturer at University of Southern 
California and Teacher at Newtown High School, 
Elmhurst, N.Y. 


“What the High Schools Ought to Teach’’ 


That traditionalism is rampant in our public high 
schools is an obvious truth. This in spite of the plead- 
ing of many leaders in education and numerous com- 
nussions showing the dire consequences of inaction in 
« rapidly changing social life. The high school became 
crystallized into its present form around 1890 and in 
spite of an apparent need for reconstruction is still in 
considerable measure the same type of institution it was 


Reports of 


During the past several years THe JOURNAL OF 
3USINESS EpucaTion has been printing advance notices 
and complete or summarized reports of all meetings of 
business teachers’ associations received in time to war- 
rant publication, as well as notices and reports of con- 
ferences sponsored by teacher-training colleges and uni- 
versities. We find that few if any of our readers are in- 
terested in local teachers’ meetings held away from their 
own sections of the country. Moreover, local associa- 
tions gain little useful publicity in having their conven- 
tions reported in a publication with national circulation 
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fifty years ago. The Youth Commission of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education has just published a report 
on IVhat the High Schools Ought to Teach which it 
hopes will serve as the dynamite to break open the 
educational log jam and let school progress go forward 
full blast. A digest of this report is given on page 27. 
More complete editorial comment will be made upon this 


report next month.—Herbert A. Tonne. 
e e 
Conventions 


like the JouRNAL. It is becoming difficult to find suf- 
ficient space in the magazine to devote to notices and 
reports of the increasing number of college and univer- 
sity conferences. In the future, therefore, only notices 
and reports of conventions of national and the larger 
regional associations of commercial teachers will appear 
in the JouRNAL. Significant publications of local asso- 
ciations which would interest business teachers in all 
sections of the country will continue to be reported and 
lists of new officers of local associations will be pub- 
lished as they are elected.—Herbert A. Tonne 
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UNLOCK DITTO OPPORTUNITY 


..Eguip students to win in TODAY’S Buszness! 


FREE! This Authoritative 
Ditto Methods Monograph, 
and “Copies, Their Place in 
Business” — make Ditto in- 
struction easy. We will supply 
vour entire class. 


Liquid or Gelatin Type Duplicators 
Ditto duplicators are priced 
from $3.95; every school and 
teacher can have Ditto benefits. 
Illustrated: Self-feeding Ditto 
R-4 for paper up to 9” by 14”. 
Prints anything typed, written 
or drawn, 1 to 8 colors at once, 
50 to 75 copies per minute. 
$89.50 with 12 Ditto films. 
Because Ditto Leads, Ditto offers 
both gelatin and liquid type 
duplicators. 
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Today, students who are not Ditto-trained are definitely 
handicapped. 

Up to a few years ago the business world regarded Ditto 
machines simply as duplicators. Quite an upset, quite a change, 
took place when it dawned on Business and Accounting 
that Ditto isa METHOD-—an error-proof One-Writing Pay- 
roll, Order-Invoice, Accounts Receivable Method and Pro- 
duction Method. 

As a result, systems and routines by the thousands have 
changed and are changing to the Ditto way. Students who 
don’t know Ditto Methods are just that far behind the times! 
It’s up to you to equip them for business-as-it-is! 


GET THIS MONOGRAPH 


“A New Trend in Accounting,” has been prepared by no 
less a business systems authority than W. B. Castenholz, 
(Pres., Accountancy Training Institute). It details the im- 
portant Ditto Methods story. And the companion booklet, 
“Copies, Their Place in Business,” belongs in your business 
literature library. Write for both! 


Ditto ne. 
659 So. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please 


( ) “A New Trend in Accounting.” 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 
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( ) Send me “Copies, Their Place in Business.” 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 
AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 


An observer just wrote me that “con- 
sumer education courses are replacing vo- 
cational business courses in high schools 
throughout the Far West at an amazing 
rate.” He wondered if this is the trend 
in the East as well. No one knows what 
the “trend” is, if indeed there is one. It 
seems to me that before any real trend can 
start there must be more clear thinking 
about the many problems confronting 
business educators. 

I have just finished another summer 
session with a substantial group of com- 
mercial teachers most of whom live out- 
side New England. It is our practice at 
Harvard to rotate courses from year to 
year. This summer we happened to offer 
one course in the consumer field and an- 
other that dealt with the supervision of 
business education. 

We studied all that has been written 
about consumer education quite thorough- 
ly. I came away frem that experience with 
the feeling that no real trend is as yet dis- 
cernible, and with the conviction that it is 
well that this is so. Evidence that there 
has been much straight thinking about this 
new type of education is almost wholly 
lacking. But nearly everyone who speaks 


This summer [| attended a “conference” 
on classroom teaching problems. I heard 
some good advice; some not so good. I 
came away a bit puzzled about some 
things. 

One quite characteristic comment had to 
do with “stenographic office practice.” To 
me this expression means a kind of train- 
ing which will enable a stenographic stu- 
dent to function as a stenographer. Now 
some stenographers work in small offices 
where office equipment is mighty limited ; 
others work in large offices where there 
is much more equipment and much more 
specialization of duties. The stenographer 
in either type of office, according to a 
speaker at this conference, “should have 
a working knowledge of all of the more 
common types of office machines for oc- 
casional use, should know the relative 
merits and cost of the different kinds of 
machines, and should know how to care 
for these machines.” She (the steno- 
grapher) should have this knowledge “to 
get a job, to understand business pro- 
cedure, to be able to substitute in this 
kind of work, and to supervise (italics 
are mine) such work.” What do you 
think? 

Another comment in this same field fur- 
nishes food for thought. The speaker was 
asked how he would handle an office prac- 
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or writes about business education dips 
into this new field and tells us just what 
we should do about it. Out of this maze 
of conflicting opinion is bound to emerge 
sooner or later a consensus which will 
start a real trend in some direction. But 
tor the present we must not take too seri- 
ously claims that a trend is under way. 

Before we can accept the observation 
about the substitution of consumer courses 
for vocational business courses in the Far 
West, or anywhere else, we must be sure 
that there are real vocational business 
courses to be replaced. 

As I write there lies before me a state- 
ment from today’s “Evening Bulletin” 
(Providence, R. I.) which is perfectly 
tvpical of all thinking about “commercial 
courses.” Here is what it says: “Only 
2000 of the 22000 high school students in 
Rhode Island are receiving any type 
(italics are mine) of vocational training. 
About 7000 are taking commercial courses, 
6000 are training for college, and 7000 are 
in general high school courses.” There you 
are! Seven thousand commercial students, 
but none getting “vocational training.” 
Think that over. Would any other state 
classify its commercial courses as voca- 


PUZZLED 


tice department whose equipment consists 
of “fifteen different machines, one of 
each.” The questioner wanted to know 
which is better, to give each pupil slight 
contact with each machine, and mastery of 
none, or to “aim at complete mastery by 
each pupil of one or two machines.” All 
depends on “job objectives,” or “local oc- 
cupational opportunity,” or “student de- 
sire” was the answer given. 

This answer must be predicated on the 
assumption that all of these 15 machines 
are of approximately equal importance, 
that learning difficulty is practically the 
same for each, and that there is for each 
specific occupational opportunity in the 
local area or elsewhere. Think this one 
over. Try to write the list of fifteen office 
machines. With the list (if you don’t get 
beyond number six) before you, have a 
try at answering the question. If you spin 
the list out to fifteen, the answer is: “Have 
an auction.” 

At one point in the discussion great 
admiration was expressed for the clever- 
ness of one teacher of office machines 
who divided all of his equipment into two 
groups on the basis of the amount of time 
required to master each. “One-week” ma- 
chines were placed in certain rows, and 
“two-weeks” machines were placed in other 
rows. By some scheme, not wholly clear 


tional courses? I think not. And_ the 
whole report from which I have quoted 
deals with the need for more vocational 
training in Rhode Island and not with the 
Smith-Hughes Act, or the George-Deen 
Act, or any other specific law or program. 
It clearly excluded “commercial courses” 
as not being vocational training “of any 
type.’ 

The fundamental i issue is just this: Shall 
we go “all out” for consumer education, 
which to most people means a new empha- 
sis in general education, or shall we do 
our full share towards the development of 
sound, practical economics courses for 
people as consumers, while retaining and 
improving, on some school level, effective 
vocational business training for qualified 
students who desire it and are reasonably 
sure to make good use of it? Think this 
over. Don’t follow any alleged trend only 
to realize shortly that it is but another 
educational mirage which is luring us 
away from the clear trails blazed by 
business educators who have preceded us. 
Blazing a new trail doesn’t require that we 
obliterate old ones. Let’s keep them open; 
we may need to back-track along some of 
them 


to me, the one-week rows of students 
periodically exchanged places with each 
other and the two-weeks rows did like- 
wise. By some plan of rotation each stu- 
dent got a chance at each machine. 

Now what puzzles me is how all office 
machines can be so neatly classified. Take 
the Comptometer, for example. In which 
row would it go? Or the Dictaphone or 
Ediphone? I suspect that filing would be 
one unit. In which row would it be 
placed? Does it take one week, or two 
weeks to cover a dictating machine, or a 
key-drive calculating machine or a filing 
unit of work? Even the humble Mimeo- 
graph; will five periods, or even ten, be 
enough for it? Or does the teacher whose 
plan this is think so well of it that he is 
satisfied to juggle his pupils around among 
his “rows” regardless of results in terms 
of operative skill on, or even mere famil- 
iarity with, each machine, or any machine? 
I don’t know. If you have a solution for 
this puzzle, please send it to me. 

Now honestly; is it any wonder that 
“commercial courses” rarely are thought 
of as “vocational?” Is it easy to under- 
stand why Rhode Island has 7000 com- 
mercial students, but none getting “any 
type of vocational training?” 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


EVERYWHERE 


| now give classroom training on 
| the office machines that students: 
-will use in business 


Since Burroughs machines predomi- ments of business are available to all ac 


nate in business, it is only natural schools planning business courses; - 
that Burroughs adding machines, any machine information a school le 


calculators, accounting machines 
may want is also available without in 
and other types of figuring equip- 


cost or obligation. Simply get in 
ment are selected for classroom 8 PY & 


training. touch with Burroughs Educational in 

In addition, Burroughs’ years of Division, either direct or through 

experience in meeting the require- the local Burroughs office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., 6900 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. ati 
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Distributive Education In Our 
Vocational Program 


by William R. Blackler 


Research and Teacher Training, Distributive Education 


OR the first time in the history 

ot American business, vocational 
training tor workers in distributive 
occupations is now available on a 
nation-wide basis. Through the 
George-Deen Act, the services of a 
national training agency—the public 
educational system of this country— 
are being brought into the picture. 
As a result of cooperative federal, 
state and local arrangements and 
financing, the public school system 
is preparing to assume its full share 
of responsibility for providing edu- 
cational leadership in a new branch 
of vocational education. 

Until very recent times, vocational 
training for distributive workers has 
been unorganized. Business firms, 
large and small, carried on training 
activities independently of one an- 
other, or not at all. Training courses 
were geared to the prob- 
lems met by the individuai 
business. Correspond- 
ingly, opportunities for 
personal growth were lim- 
ited by the extent of the 
interest and vision oi 
management in setting up 
sales and executive train- 
ing programs. Employees 
of those business organiz- 
ations in which training 
was established on a sub- 
stantial basis were rela- 
tively few in number 
when compared with the 
great body of distributive 
workers to whom oppor- 
tunities were not available 
for increasing their job 
efficiency, as well as their 
general knowledge of 


marketing and merchan-  Launderers and cleaners find it imperative to study the new tex- 
disin rincipl ; ,. tiles and adapt their processes to their needs. 
P be able to convince their customers that they know how to pro- 

O our system OF GIS- tect the garments given to their care. 
classes in Long Beach, California, provide study of these and 


tribution. 

There has been no 
really concerted effort of 
business concerns engaged in the va- 
rious phases of distribution to im- 
prove the efficiency of the multi- 
tude of workers nor to increase the 
cooperation among themselves toward 
the goal of a unified distributive sys- 
tem which might operate as a more 
economic unit. It is now possible un- 
der federal legislation for educational 
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Bureau of Business Education 
California State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 


“As the sales employees of 
more and more business firms 
take advantage of the training op- 
portunities now available under 
the nation-wide program of dis- 
tributive occupational training, 
the standard of service received 
by customers will be raised.” 


facilities to be brought to the assist- 
ance of the distributive organization 
in a definite move to achieve these 
ends. The educational system of the 
United States being a public and an 
impartial institution is the one agency 
capable of intervening in the busi- 
ness of distribution to work in an 


TEXTILE PROBLEMS 


other trade problems 


unprejudiced fashion for greater effi- 
ciency in this department of our na- 
tional economy. 

As organized vocational training 
either establishes or supplements or 
in some cases supplants training pro- 
grams, great numbers of the rank 
and file of distributive workers in 
small and large businesses the coun- 


They must also 


Distributive Education 


try over may bring up their occupa- 
tional efficiency through vocational 
training under qualified leadership. 
In so doing, the level of general 
knowledge about the national system 
through which our resources are 
distributed may gradually be raised. 


Correlated Long Range Program 

The question of whether perma- 
nent and far-reaching results may be 
expected from distributive education 
has been raised many times during 
the past two years. In many con- 
ference meetings it has been pointed 
out that increased occupational 
competency of distributive workers 
through vocational training may very 
likely result in greater consumer 
satisfaction and business good will 
and stability. Numerous suggestions 
have been made for long range train- 
ing programs that would 
have as their major ob- 
jective the reduction of 
merchandising costs 
through increased job 
efficiency of distributive 
personnel. Such basic 
training curricula and se- 
ries of conference discus- 
sions as have been pro- 
posed to accomplish this 
objective could reach sales 
employees, executives and 
owners and managers of 
business firms. The pro- 
gram can be designed to 
provide an opportunity 
for vocational job instruc- 
tion and for consideration 
of the many problems that 
confront merchandising 
employees in all types of 
jobs and at the same time 
provide the medium for 
owners and managers to 
confer upon and solve 
their common problems 
together. 

A training and discussion program 
of this type would provide opportuni- 
ties for individual growth through 
instruction and participation and for 
exchanges of experiences by sales 
and other merchandising executives 
who would be looking at marketing 
and distributive policies and practices 
from a constructively critical view 
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point. One of the primary values 6f 
the latter type of group discussion 
would be that operating policies of 
the business organization represented 
in the discussion group would be ex- 
amined in the light of the experiences 
of the others. In turn, individual 
business policies would be studied 
and compared with a view to their 
revision to meet the best practice 
as indicated by the composite expe- 
rience of the firms represented in the 
conference meetings. 

The enormity of the problem now 
being attacked by vocational edu- 
cators in attempting to provide a 
means for the revision of marketing 
and merchandising practices looking 
forward to the eventual re- 
duction of distributive costs 
is not readily apparent. Our 
marketing system is ex- 
ceedingly complex. Two 
of its major characteristics 
are its extensiveness and 
its intricacy. When coupled 
with the relative freedom 
of manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers to de- 
velop and utilize numerous 
channels of distribution 
and combinations of types 
of marketing and merchan- 
dising techniques and 
policies, the entire picture 
becomes more involved. It 
is a field which is replete 
with opportunities for re- 
search and analysis. 


The skillful salesman can suggest the cheese to go with the 
crackers in a manner to make the customer grateful for his 
interest and knowledge. The retail grocers in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, study such secrets of salesmanship, also suggestive dis- 
plays and human-interest advertising in Distributive Education 


Marketing Problems for 
Discussion 


There can be no single 
approach to improvement 
in distributive structure 
and processes. Better service and 
lower costs can only be achieved 
as each avenue of possible loss or 
inefficiency is examined and analyzed. 
Results may not be apparent at first 
but constant attention to the prob- 
lems of reducing spreads between 
costs and prices; of improving mar- 
keting and merchandising methods; 
of ascertaining and checking costs 
with other distributors in the same 
field; of market research to deter- 
mine the reasons for customer ac- 
ceptance or non-acceptance of mer- 
chandise or services; of building 
more competent sales organizations 
through improved methods of selec- 
tion, training and supervision; of 
effective planning and control of 
merchandise stocks and customer 
services; and of the determination 
of the fundamental principles and 
policies of store location, personnel 
management, merchandising, public- 
ity, operating activities and control 
upon which successful store opera- 
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tion is based will eventually begin to 
bear fruit in lower prices and im- 
proved service. These are only a 
few of the many practical problems 
that permit of immediate attack, 
numerous others will arise as confer- 
ence groups begin to work in organ- 
ized fashion. The importance of edu- 
cation in this field lies in disseminat- 
ing to all strata of the distributive 
system, the principles and informa- 
tion necessary for widespread under- 
standing of the problems so that bet- 
ter-trained minds may be applying 
more intelligent effort to the business 
of distributing national resources. 
Aggressive, alert and inquiring 
study will doubtless replace an apa- 


CHEESE AND CRACKERS 


courses 


thetic acceptance of the usual meth- 
ods now employed in our distributive 
system. Through education, greater 
information and increased under- 
standing will turn the spotlight on 
the practices and institutions of mar- 
keting and merchandising with a view 
to discovering if there is a better 
way. In the solution of smaller 
problems by conference groups of 
sales and other merchandising execu- 
tives the way may be paved eventu- 
ally for consideration of larger and 
more involved questions. 


Training Sales Personnel 


Organized vocational training for 
distributive personnel is very logi- 
cally the first step in approaching the 
larger problems in the marketing 
field. The success of any changes in 
merchandising policies and practices 
can only be assured as the vocational 
efficiency of sales persons who are 
in direct contact with customers is 


increased. These individuals are in 
a position to “make or break” the 
program. Through their increased 
ability to assist in smoothing the flow 
of merchandise from producer to 
consumer, they become important 
factors in the success of any revi- 
sions or changes which are designed 
to lower prices through reduced costs 
of distribution. 

As“the sales employees of more 
and more business firms take ad- 
vantage of the training opportunities 
now available under the nation-wide 
program of distributive occupational 
training, the standard of service re- 
ceived by customers will be raised. 
A solid foundation of the funda- 
mentals of sales training 
covering customer analysis 
and service; effective mer- 
chandise presentation and 
display ; merchandise study 
and analysis; suggestion 
and associated selling; the 
importance and ways of 
building consumer satisfac- 
tion; the place of coopera- 
tion in selling; together 
with a consideration of the 
relationship of the sales 
clerk to higher operating 
expenses of the retail store 
through errors, inefficiency, 
lack of job interest, en- 
thusiasm and information, 
will serve as a sound basis 
upon which business own- 
ers may rely when mer- 
chandising in a field where 
competition is becoming 
progressively more supe- 
rior. 

Improved service through 
training of distributive per- 
sonnel should be felt 
throughout the business field. Im- 
provements are usually adopted, 
generally very soon, and the cumu- 
lative benefits should begin to be re- 
alized in terms of increased efficiency 
of employees, improved service to 
purchasers and greater likelihood of 
stability for the individual business. 


Conferences of Business Owners, 
Managers and Executives 


Conference discussions on market- 
ing and merchandising problems by 
managerial and executive groups ap- 
pear to afford the best medium 
through which the national program 
of vocational education operating un- 
der the George-Deen Act can as- 
sist in improving distributive mech- 
anisms and philosophies. With the 
assistance of capable educators who 
are skilled as conference and discus- 
sion leaders, it is possible for groups 
of business administrators to join to- 
gether to “think through” their man- 
agerial and merchandising problems. 
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At present, questions and cases are 
used as means of posing the confer- 
ence topic before the group. Sug- 
gestions, ideas, experiences, and ob- 
servations of the conferences are re- 
corded by the leader. Following the 
accumulation of information in the 
conference, evaluation, both group 
and individual, usually takes place. 
In many conferences, a statement of 
the composite of the best experience 
of the group is then formulated. The 
next step is the determination of a 
policy or policies that would appear 
to be the best solution or way of 
handling the problem. Such policy 
determination constitutes the answer 
of the conference group to the par- 
ticular problem. Individual members 
may accept or reject the majority 
opinion. In either event, individual 
thinking and learning has taken place. 
As similar problems are encountered 
in daily business by individual mem- 
bers, the experiences of the confer- 
ence discussions, will help to de- 
termine what executive action is 
taken. Such decisions may eventu- 
ate into business policies. In short, 
the conference will serve directly as 
a means of pooling group experience 
and indirectly to assist in the de- 
termination of managerial policy for 
the individual business. Its success 
will be in direct proportion to the 
freedom and_ thoroughness’ with 
which conference topics are discussed 
and the extent to which improve- 
ments are made as the result of 
adoption of conference suggestions 
by business executives. 


Cooperative Training Programs 


An additional area in which dis- 
tributive education is proving its use- 
fulness lies in the high school and 
junior college. As a result of fed- 
eral assistance and interest added 
impetus has been given to the or- 
ganization of cooperative school and 
store training programs for students 
majoring in retailing. School in- 
struction and work experience are 
correlated by the selection of func- 
tioning subject matter studied in the 
classroom and applied on the job and 
by the provision for conference dis- 
cussions of problems met by the stu- 
dent in his employment. The in- 
structor in most cases is a coordi- 
nator acting in a liaison capacity be- 
tween school and cooperating busi- 
ness, 

_ Among the objectives of coopera- 
tive part-time courses the following 
are of primary importance: to help 
prospective workers to become more 
efficient in the performance of their 
employment tasks through coordi- 
nated school and store experience ; to 
help students acquire the ability to 
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fit more easily into their employment 
and to serve customers better; to 
enlarge the understanding of student 
workers through interpretive discus- 
sions and the study of content re- 
lated to their jobs; and to enlarge 
their understanding of business op- 
eration so that they may prepare for 
promotion to higher positions. The 
student gains practical experience un- 
der supervision at a stage when he 
is most easily and quickly trained. 
He is helped to develop an under- 
standing of the demands of modern 
business together with personal poise 
and adjustability. Through such a 
training program the opportunity is 
offered for acquiring a working 
knowledge of store methods, sales 
technique and merchandise informa- 
tion so that he may become a well 
informed, efficient and willing worker 
when he goes into the business field. 


Education’s Place 


In this era of economic and social 
unrest to which our times are heir, 
it seems likely that more is to be 
hoped for from education toward the 
improvement of a system than could 
possibly be expected from any legis- 
lative or forced politico-economic re- 
vision of established processes. Our 
educational institution has the confi- 
dence and respect of the people, in- 
cluding businessmen, and is therefore 
in a position to bring about coopera- 
tion and greater understanding be- 
tween the several interests involved 
in the marketing function. The hope 
is that the national scope and pub- 
lic character of the American edu- 
cational system will enable it, even 
though slowly, to bring an improved 
order to our system of distribution 
of products and services. 


‘““WHAT ARE THE QUALIFICATIONS 
OF A GOOD SECRETARY?”’’ 


In a recent nation-wide contest conducted by the Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
all secretaries, typists and students were invited to submit papers of under 300 words on 
the subject: “What Are the Qualifications of a Good Secretary?” 

The following individuals agreed to act as judges in this contest: Mr. Alvin E. Dodd, 
president of the American Management Association, New York; Miss Jenifer Hoyt, 
principal of the Washington School for Secretaries, New York; Mr. J. R. Jackman, 
officer of the National Office Management Association and treasurer of Kendall Mills, 
Walpole, Massachusetts; Mr. Louis A. Leslie, The Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 
and Dr. E. J. McNamara, principal of the High School of Commerce, New York. 

At the conclusion of the contest the judges, who had studied 10,000 entries, awarded first 
prize to Charlotte Westberg, a senior in the secretarial course at the University of 
Minnesota. At the same time they gave “Honorable Mention” to twenty-eight other 


entrants in the contest. 


Miss Westberg’s entry appeared in the May issue of the Journal and one of the entries 
that was awarded “Honorable Mention” is presented below. 


Thou shalt dress neatly and conservatively as thou art a representative 
of thine employer’s business and needeth to make a good impression. 


Thow shalt preserve thy health, for the office is no place for an ill and 


complaining secretary. 


Thou shalt be tactful and courteous at all times, for in losing thy 
temper thou mayest lose a valued customer and shorten the days 
when thou remainest in thine employer’s office. 


Thou shalt be diligent and industrious for there is much work to be 
done, and thine employer will not hold him guiltless who wasteth 
his valuable time. 


Thou shalt not make of thine office a matrimonial bureau nor a dress- 
ing room—for there is a time and a place for everything, and thine 
office is a place to—work. 


Thou shalt leave inside thine office as thou lockest the door, all the 
happenings of the day so that thou shalt not cause thine employer 
any unnecessary trouble because thou hast talked too much. 


Thou shalt accept overtime cheerfully, for there are times when there 
is work to be done after the clock has struck the closing hour. 


Thou shalt accept just criticism graciously, for through the correction 
of thy faults—the perfect secretary is made. 


Thou shalt have initiative, for thine employer hath not time to point 
out each little duty that thou shouldst perform. 


Thou shalt at all times be dependable, and if thou obeyest this and all 
the other commandments thy sojourn shall be both long and pleasant 
and thou shalt be called an efficient secretary. 


—Bertha M. Sturtevant, New Canaan, Connecticut. 
e 


Some of the other entries that received “Honorable Mention” will be presented in 
later issues of this magazine. 
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How Much Commercial Arithmetic 
Do Students in a Collegiate 
School of Business Know? 


T will be readily conceded that stu- 
! dents in a collegiate school of 
business ought to possess a_ real 
mastery of commercial arithmetic, 
both in connection with the various 
courses that they may pursue there 
and as preparation for their subse- 
quent vocational activities. In order 
to determine the extent to which stu- 
dents possess this desirable knowl- 
edge, a study’ was conducted among 
a sampling of students in The School 
of Business and Civic Administra- 
tion of The College of the City of 
New York. Four groups of students 
were tested: 326 candidates for ad- 
mission to the commercial teacher 
training curriculum, 137 freshmen, 
68 students pursuing the elementary 
course in accounting, and 141 stu- 
dents completing the accountancy 
specialization curriculum. These stu- 
dents are representative of a highly 
selected group, since no student is 
admitted te this school unless his 
high school average is better than 80 
per cent. 


The examination administered to 
these students consisted of fourteen 
problems of the following types 
(problem in italics, type of problem 
in Roman) : 


1. Merchandise worth $15,000 is in- 
sured for $8,000 under a policy having an 
80 per cent co-insurance clause. A fire 
destroys everything. How much does the 
owner collect from the insurance com- 
pany? 

Calculation of the amount of insurance 
to be collected in the case of a complete 
loss of merchandise insured under an 80 
per cent co-insurance clause. 


2. The inventory of a business on Janu- 
ary 1, 1938, was $4,500. The sales for 
1938 were $29,200. The 1938 expenses were 
$4,300. The purchases in 1938 amounted 
to $16,500. Assuming one-third of the 
purchases remained in stock on December 
31, 1938, what was the net profit? 

_Ascertainment of net profit for a year, 
given initial inventory, sales, purchases, 
final inventory, and expenses. 


3. Brown works for a salary of $22 
weekly, plus 6 per cent commission. What 
were his sales during a week for which he 
carned $29.35? 


_ 'This article presents a summary of the find- 
ings and conclusions derived from this study. 
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by Jacob S. Orleans 


Education Department 


Emanuel Saxe 
Accountancy Department 


School of Business and Civic Administration 
The College of the City of New York 


Computation of the sales of an agent 
whose total income, salary, and rate of 
supplemental commission are known. 


4. If a stock having a $50 par value 
pays a dividend of $5 a year, what per 
cent does the stock pav on the investment 
if it ts bought at $125? 

Determination of rate of return (yield) 
on an investment in a share of stock, given 
the cost of the stock, the dividend, and 
also the par value. 


5. Stockholders of a mutual insurance 
company are assessed $55,000 on a total 
of $1,100,000 of capital stock. How much 
must be paid by a stockholder who owns 
30 shares of $100 par value stock, which 


he purchased at $70 cach? 


> 


Computation of the amount of an as- 
sessment against a particular stockholder 
in a mutual insurance company, given the 
number of shares he owns, their par value, 
the price he paid for them, the total capi- 
tal stock of the company, and the total 
assessment to be collected. 


6. The assessed valuation of real estate 
in a certain city totals $10,400,000. The 
city budget for the year is $228,800. How 
much does Winters have to pay in taxes 
if his property is assessed at $12,500? 

Computation of the amount of the tax 
to be paid by a property owner, given the 
assessed value of his property, the total 
assessed value of all taxable property in 
the city, and the amount of the city budget. 


7. One jobber allows trade discounts of 
70 per cent, 50 per cent, and 20 per cent. 
Another allows 80 per cent and 40 per cent. 
Which would sell an article listed by both 
at $50, for the least amount of money? 


Determination of the lower net selling 
price from a list price subject to two al- 
ternate series of discounts. 


8 If goods cost $1,234.50, what must 
the selling price be in order that the profit 
should be 40 per cent of the cost? 

Calculation of the selling price of an 
article, given the cost and the per cent the 
profit is of the cost. 


9. If goods cost $1,234.50, what must 
the selling price be in order that the profit 
should be 33 1/3 per cent of the selling 
price? 

Calculation of the selling price of an 
article, given the cost and the per cent the 
profit is of the selling price. 


10. Cloth costs $1.10 per yard in the 
raw state. Dyeing costs $.28 per undyed 
yard and results in a shrinkage of 8 per 
cent. At what price should it be sold dyed 
to gain 33 1/3 per cent of the selling price? 

Calculation of the selling price per dyed 
yard, given the cost of a yard of goods, 
the cost per yard for dyeing, and the rate 
of shrinkage. 


11. On April 2, 1936, there was dis- 
counted at a bank, at 6 per cent, a note of 
$1,200 originally drawn on February 17, 
1936, for 60 days at 6 per cent. How much 
did the bank have to collect at maturity? 

Computation of the maturity value of an 
interest bearing note, given its terms. 


12. In the foregoing problem, what did 
the bank pay on April 2, 1936? 

Computation of the proceeds of the same 
note when discounted before maturity. 


13. Franklin manages an office and is 
promised a bonus of 20 per cent of the 
profits after deducting the bonus in the de- 
termination of the profits. What is his 
bonus in a year when profits, before de- 
ducting the bonus, amount to $135,792? 

Ascertainment of the amount of the 
bonus given to a person, when the bonus 
is a given per cent of the profits, after de- 
ducting the bonus as an expense in deter- 
mination of the profits. 


14. In a certain department, one-sixth 
of the stock turned over every four months 
and one-third turned over six times a year. 
What must the turnover of the remainder 
be to result in an average turnover of six 
for the department? 

Determination of required turnover for 
part of the stock of a department in order 
to result in a predetermined average turn- 
over for the whole department, given the 
turnover for each of the several remaining 
parts of the stock of the department. 


Each answer in the examination 
was marked right or wrong; no part 


credit was given. For the purpose 
of measuring accomplishment in 
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commercial arithmetic entire correct- 
ness is the only reasonable criterion. 
The tables which follow, presenting 
the data on student accomplishment, 
are based on the number of problems 
correctly solved in their entirety. 

Since the Education group took 
the examination as a qualifying test, 
most of these students undoubtedly 
undertook some form of preparation 
or review before sitting for the ex- 
amination. On the other hand, it 
was administered to the Accountancy 
students without any previous warn- 
ing or preparation other than that 
acquired in the course of their study 
of accounting. Likewise, the Fresh- 
man group were given the test with- 
out previous notice. To the extent 
to which this diversity of prepara- 
tion exists and might affect the re- 
sults, they are not comparable, since 
the data for the latter groups repre- 
sent their actual achievement level in 
commercial arithmetic while for the 
Education group the achievement is 
probably spuriously high. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of 
scores for each of the four groups 
referred to above as well as the mean 
for each group and the per cent that 
the mean is of the total possible 
score, 


TABLE 1. 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF SCORES (NUMBER OF 
PROBLEMS RIGHT) FOR THE EDUCATION, 
ACCOUNTANCY, AND FRESHMAN GROUPS. 


Number of Students Obtaining 


ach Score 
Scores. 
(Num- Elemen- Ac- 
ber of tary count- 
Prob- Edu- Ac- ancy 
lems ca- Fresh- count- Special- 
Right) tion man ancy ization Total 
14 6 0 0 3 9 
13 14 0 0 12 26 
12 28 0 1 15 44 
11 36 1 0 18 55 
10 47 1 3 19 70 
9 50 3 4 27 84 
8 44 6 11 7 78 
7 41 13 8 13 75 
6 19 13 10 7 49 
5 21 4 11 6 60 
4 14 17 11 2 44 
3 28 6 40 
2 1 20 2 0 23 
1 1 11 1 0 13 
0 0 2 0 0 2 
Total 326 137 68 141 672 
Mean 8.7 4.2 9.4 
Mean ex- 
pressed as 
per cent 
of total 
score 62% 30% 42% 67 % 55% 


In view of the nature of the prob- 
lems, which should be relatively sim- 
ple for a highly selected college 
group, the average achievement of 
the freshmen is startlingly low. 
Certainly at least half of the prob- 
lems involve so little technical busi- 
ness knowledge that all the freshmen 
should have gotten them right. In 
other words, the average score for 
the Freshman group should certain- 
ly have been well over seven prob- 
lems right. Even for the other 
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groups the average achievement may 
be regarded as relatively low. It is 
also interesting to note the variations 
in achievement in each group. The 
variation for all the students together 
runs the entire gamut from a perfect 
score down to a zero score. Even 
for the separate groups the variation 
is quite large. Fewer than one- 
twelfth of the freshmen did more 
than half of the problems correctly. 
About one-third of the Education 
group did not more than half of the 
problems correctly and more than 
one-fifth of the advanced  ac- 
countancy students did not more than 
half of the problems correctly. These 
facts are particularly disturbing in 
view of the need for such knowledge 
as background for the business 
courses that these students must take. 
In the light thereof, curriculum 
makers, supervisors and_ teachers 
must need pause and inquire as to the 
adequacy of their courses of study 
and methods of presentation. 

Table 2 shows the difficulty of 
each question for the 326 students in 
the Education group as a whole as 
well as when classified according to 
their various backgrounds of work in 
high school bookkeeping, commercial 
arithmetic, college business mathe- 
matics and accountancy. 

Table 3 presents the correspond- 
ing data for the Freshman and Ac- 
countancy groups. A detailed inter- 
pretation of these tables will be pre- 
sented in the next instalment of this 
article. In general, however, it may 
be pointed out that a number of the 
problems that would seem to be very 


TABLE 2. 


EXTENT OF ERROR (PERCENTAGE OF STU- 

DENTS ANSWERING INCORRECTLY) IN THE 

SOLUTIONS TO EACH PROBLEM FOR ALL 326 

STUDENTS IN THE EDUCATION GROUP, CLAS- 

SIFIED ACCORDING TO THEIR BACKGROUND 
OF RELATED SUBJECTS. 


Prob- 
lem Background Groups * 
Num- 
1 65 60 70 41 69 47 69 50 67 59 
3 o 2 4.35 7 4 3.30 
4 $5. 28 43 31 2 6 3 
5 60 40 46 43 8 21 23 19 9 &% 
6 SO MH 17 «15 6 28 
7 15 4 39 22 3 4 i 6 6 15 
9 30 12 32 16 8 14 23 19 6 20 
10 75 76 80 80 69 28 77 81 48 75 
12 89 64 85 80 77 71 69 69 67 76 
13 $0 76 72. 38-39 SO 38° 24° 34 
14 70 92 82 75 62 78 100 75 60 78 
Average 
per cent 
or 
error 43 38 47 34 30 30 42 30 23 38 
Number 
of Stu- 
dents 20 25 97 51 13 58 13 16 33 326 


* Background Groups: 

1. No college accounting; no high school book- 
keeping or commercial arithmetic. 

2. No college accounting; but had high school 
bookkeeping and/or commercial arithmetic. 

3. No college accounting; no high school book- 
keeping or commercial arithmetic; but had 
college business mathematics. 

4. Had one term of accounting in college; but 
had no high school bookkeeping, or commer- 
cial arithmetic. 

5. Had one term of accounting and high school 
bookkeeping. 

6. Had one year of accounting. : 

7. Had one and one-half years of accounting. 

&. Had two years of accounting. , 

9. Had more than two years of accounting. 


For all the groups together the 
most difficult problems were num- 
bers 1, 10, 12, 13, and 14. For the 
freshmen and the group completing 
the elementary accountancy course, 
numbers 5, 6, and 9 were also fairly 


difficult. 


TABLE 3. 


EXTENT OF ERROR 


(PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS ANSWERING INCORRECTLY) 


IN THE SOLU- 


TIONS TO FACH PRORLFM FOR ALL 137 STUDENTS IN THF FRESHMAN GROUP AND ALL 209 
STUDENTS IN THE ACCOUNTANCY GROUP, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THEIR BACKGROUND 
OF RELATED SUBJECTS. 


Background Groups ** 


Problem --—— - 

Number 1 2 Tot. 3 4 5 Tot. 6 7 8 9 Tot All 

| RRS oe 99 100 99 100 94 99 48 45 30 41 75 

We gah wepwalce re 71 46 67 28 24 28 16 8 12 11 37 

SR Seren Shean 30 23 29 17 15 17 8 10 5 9 19 

ee ae eer 55 50 54 48 46 47 20 12 2 10 35 

eeete rr ore 67 46 64 48 Se 50 40 31 19 27 46 

argo reer ee 72 50 69 59 42 59 44 39 26 33 51 

DWeper ca sterks 57 32 53 55 §2 51 24 31 32 30 43 

Ee 27 23 26 7 27 22 28 6 9 12 19 

81 41 74 62 64 61 40 24 19 26 §2 

98 82 96 93 91 92 72 73 54 65 83 

Re ae 67 9 58 24 33 28 24 22 16 19 37 

98 86 97 100 85 92 80 90 77 84 91 

MS pave Mavis 97 86 95 93 61 77 60 47 32 43 71 

DD <nendeeaakncs 96 91 95 90 91 90 56 57 46 66 77 
Average per cent 

GE 72 70 60 55 57 40 35 27 33 53 

Number of Students 119 22 141" 29 33 2+ 64* 25 51 57 141 346 


* Four (4) students in the lowest class of the Accountancy group had no college mathematics ; 
therefore, their papers were added to the Freshman group. 
** The background groups are the same as in Table 2. 


+ These groups are too small for the results to have any real significance. 


The results are not 


given for individual problems but are incorporated in the respective totals. 


simple are relatively difficult, even 
for students with an appreciable 
amount of background in bookkeep- 
ing, accountancy, commercial arith- 
metic, or business mathematics. 


More important than the mere de- 
gree of difficulty of these problems 
are the kinds of errors made by the 
students and the ways in which they 
made these errors. The following 
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are illustrations* of the type of anal- 
ysis of such errors that can be of 
marked value in connection with the 
learning of commercial arithmetic. 


In the case of problem 1 in which © 


the correctly computed answer is 
more than the face of the policy, 
fifty-six students computed the cor- 
rect amount but failed to recognize 
that it was more than the limit set by 
the face of the policy. Eighteen 
other answers were provided which 
were larger than the collectible 
amount. This is illustrative of the 
common error on the part of stu- 
dents of not interpreting the obtained 
answer in terms of the conditions of 
the problem. This type of error oc~ 
curred frequently in the test. 

Thirty-six different wrong an- 
swers to the first problem were ob- 
tained by the students. Since the 
students were asked to show their 
computations, it was possible to as- 
certain the nature of their errors. 
For example: Fifty-two students 
solved the first problem either by 
finding 80 per cent of the face of the 
policy or by finding the fraction of 
the insurable amount that the face of 
the policy is of the amount of the 
loss. Thirty-two students found the 
fraction of the face of the policy that 
the face of the policy is of the in- 
surable amount. 

In two of the problems data were 
given that were not needed for the 
solution. Many students used such 
unnecessary data. For example: In 
the fourth problem twenty-seven stu- 
dents divided the dividend by the par 
value of the stock. They obviously 
did not know that the par value, al- 
though given in the statement of the 
problem, was not needed for the so- 
lution. In problem 5, fifteen students 
used the investment rather than the 
par value as a basis for the compu- 
tation. 


In problem 9, ten students rea- 
soned that since the profit is one- 
third of the selling price, the selling 
price is four-thirds of the cost. 


The figures in the error analyses 
mentioned immediately above are 
based only on the papers of the 326 
Education students, and the fore- 
going analyses represent an explana- 
tion of only a very few of the many 
wrong answers., A careful inspec- 
tion of the computations of the stu- 
dents leads one to marvel at their in- 
genuity in subjecting the figures in 
a problem to manipulations that may 
have some meaning to them, but that 
can be regarded only as fantastic in 
terms of the conditions of the prob- 
lem. The major difficulties in prob- 


? These analyses will be more fully presented 
in the third instalment of this article. 
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lem solving as revealed by these anal- 
yses are the following: 

1) Failure to recognize limitations on 
the solution imposed by the condi- 
tions of the problem, or to evaluate 
the answer in terms of such limi- 
tations. 

2) Failure to check the accuracy ot 
their work. 

3) Use of irrelevant data. 

4) Incorrect reasoning processes. 

5) Lack of knowledge of business 
terms or business computational 
procedures. 

Although the last of these may be 
regarded as an item of major im- 
portance, the fact remains that where 
such knowledge was possessed by the 
students or where no such knowledge 
was involved in the solution of the 
problem, the other types of diffi- 
culties still occurred with surprising 
frequency, particularly the fourth. 
The computational errors made by 
the students were very few in num- 
ber. 

Entirely apart from the vocationa! 
values of commercial arithmetic for 
the type of students tested in this 
study and from their need for this 
knowledge in connection with other 
business courses, there are important 
consumer and citizen relationships in 
the transaction of which a knowledge 
of commercial arithmetic is im- 
portant. If such a group of students 
lacks, to the degree determined, an 
understanding of problems dealing 
with insurance; taxes; selling price, 


profit, and cost; assessments; and, 
undoubtedly, other items of general 
significance not covered in the test, 
one may well question the effective- 
ness of our educational program. It 
is no wonder that the typical con- 
sumer seems to have no understand- 
ing of the simple interest rate equiv- 
alent of the rates commonly charged 
wher personal loans are negotiated, 
or that the average citizen knows so 
little about the ascertainment of his 
tax burden. 

If such a study as this has any 
merit it must be in terms of the ex- 
tent to which it leads to more stu- 
dents learning commercial arithmetic 
at the high school level, its influence 
on the course of study in the subject, 
and its influence on methods of 
teaching. Certainly, an understand- 
ing of the learning processes as re- 
lated to the solving of problems is es- 
sential for sound teaching. Part of 
this is a knowledge of the specific 
misunderstandings or lacks of knowl- 
edge on the part of the students, as 
well as the significance of reasoning 
used in the solving of problems. 
When a group that is as highly se- 
lected as that used in this study 
shows so slight a degree of accom- 
plishment in commercial arithmetic, 
one may with justice call into ques- 
tion the techniques that are used in 
teaching commercial arithmetic. 


(To be continued) 


Cabin in the Woods 


by Pam Porter 
Oceanside High School 
Oceanside, New York 


In constructing this sketch, Miss Porter 
used space and stroke differences to get 
the shading. The following ‘letters and 
characters were used: ‘‘x’’, underscore, 
“¢” asterisk, apostrophe, period, and quo- 
tation marks. The solid effects were ob- 
tained by controlling the carriage and 
striking over. 

This entry won first prize in the Second 
National Artistic Typing Contest conducted 
by Julius Nelson, Windber High School, 
Windber, Pennsylvania. Other designs will 
be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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Typing for the Handicapped 


TUDENTS with the use of only 

one hand are coming into our 
typewriting departments in rapidly 
increasing numbers. We think of 
these students as “handicapped.” As 
a matter of fact, few individuals 
who have completely adjusted their 
needs to the use of the one hand, 
realize the need for the other one. 
Consequently, when they enroll for 
a business course, they expect well- 
directed instruction and results in 
typewriting corresponding to those 
in any other subject. 

The teacher is, in reality, often the 
more handicapped because of the 
lack of organized teaching material. 
This appreciable lack of material as- 
sistance, makes it necessary for 
teachers to evolve their own specific 
plans in order to approach the work 
intelligently and efficiently. The de- 
gree of success to be attained de- 
pends largely on careful planning 
and execution on the part of the 
teacher. 

The initial problem in this plan is 
that of a keyboard assignment ; this 
is probably the most important and 
certainly one of the most confusing. 

An apparent “‘crying need” for 
this phase of typing is a standard- 
ized separate keyboard assignment 
for the right and the left hand. As- 
suming that we have a keyboard as- 
signment which takes care of all of 


by Nina K. Richardson 


Strayer-Bryant and Stratton College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


“Few individuals who have com- 
pletely adjusted their needs to the 
use of the one hand, realize the 
need for the other one. Conse- 
quently, when they enroll for a 
business course, they expect well- 
directed instruction and results 
in typewriting corresponding to 
those in any other subject.” 


the other hand use them also. Do 
not disregard any able member of 
either hand if it is at all possible to 
assign a definite manipulative part 
of the work to it. 

Assuming that the student has a 
perfect right hand and thumb and 
index finger on the left hand, revise 
the keyboard assignment so the left 
index finger can be made to operate 
the “a” and “s” rows of keys. By 
doing this, much of the strain of the 
longer reaches is immediately less- 
ened. Use the left hand to throw the 
carriage and to do all possible shift 
key work. 

After a few hours at a machine, 
the student can often make helpful 
suggestions for some these 
manipulations. 


keys is caused by the strain of 
stretching the fingers to make some 
of the reaches. Constantly stress the 
importance of curved fingers resting 
lightly on the keys and the fact that 
a quick, easy stroke, made in correct 
form, plays a most vital part in 
typing. 

Space Bar 

This stroke can usually be made 
in the regular way by the thumb. 
Shift Key 

The operation of the shift key 
will depend entirely on the physical 
assets of the individual. If he has 
only one hand, the shift key can be 
operated by using either the first or 
fourth finger, on the shift lock, de- 
pending on the position of this de- 
vice on the machine, and by releas- 
ing it with the shift key. 

An incapacitated arm or hand can 
be used for this work by placing a 
piece of tape over the shift key lever 
and around this hand, wrist, or any 
part of the lower arm which has 
strength enough to pull the shift key 
lever down. When no part of the 
other hand is usable, make the strap 
long enough to reach the floor, pull 
the machine slightly forward so the 
strap will be clear of the desk, and 
operate the shift key by placing the 
other end of the strap around the 
foot. 


O 


Keyboard Assignment for Left Hand 


the fingers of the right hand and an- 
other which takes care of all of the 
fingers of the left hand—such as are 
given in this article—what shall we 
do with the student who has all of 
the fingers of one hand and prob- 
ably one or more on the other hand? 


Analysis of Physical Assets 


Before adopting any suggested 
keyboard assignment in its entirety, 
make an analysis of the physical as- 
sets of the student. If he has only 
one perfect hand, use the regular 
keyboard assignment for that hand; 
hut if he has one or more fingers on 
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Technique and Operation 


Before becoming involved in the 
keyboard problems, however, it will 
be helpful to discuss the technique 
and operation of the mechanical de- 
vices to be used. 

Stroking 

The instructions for stroking, as 
given in any reliable textbook, can 
be used. During the early learning 
stages, a little closer and more con- 
stant supervision by the teacher will 
be required to prevent the student 
from developing a “punching” 
stroke. This tendency to punch the 


Keyboard Assignment for Right Hand 


In extreme cases, both feet can be 
used; one, to operate the shift key 
and the other, to operate the space 
bar in the same way. 


Throwing the Carriage 

The carriage will*be thrown in the 
regular way by the left-handed per- 
son, but the right-handed person 
must reach across the machine and 
“pull” the carriage over. He must 
always be encouraged to effect this 
operation as quickly as possible. 


Inserting the Paper 
Demonstrate to the student just 
what is meant by the proper inser- 
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tion of the paper in the machine, and 
he will, as a general rule, be able to 
handle it in his own way very ef- 
fectively and will req'tire little as- 
sistance, since he is accustomed to 
adapting the one available hand to 
all of his needs. His solution of this 
‘problem is often more practical than 
that suggested by the teacher. 


Keyboard Assignment 


Various adaptations of the key- 
board assignments given here can be 
made to meet the individual needs. 

* On the keyboard chart for the 
right hand, the guide kevs are 
marked in capital letters; all other 
keys operated by those particular 
fingers are indicated by small letters 
and figures. An analysis of this fin- 
ger assignment reveals the following 
points : 


1 The hand is placed in the center of 
the keyboard with two uncovered 
keys at the right and two at the left 
of the machine and one uncovered 
key between each of the guide keys. 


2 All of the keys of highest fre- 
quency (e, t, a, 0, s, and i), except 
o and 1, are assigned to the strong- 
est fingers, the first and second. 


3 Each of the first and second fingers 
is assigned three rows of keys to 
operate. Only two rows are left 
for each of the weaker fingers. 


4 The longest reaches are made by 
the strongest fingers, 


On the keyboard chart for the left 
hand, the guide keys and finger as- 
signments have been indicated in the 
same manner as they were on the 
chart for the right hand. 


An analysis of this finger assign- 
ment reveals a few minor obstacles 
which will confront the teacher, but 
will in no way impair the student’s 
ability to write, both accurately and 
with a marked degree of speed: 


1 The student is writing against the 
natural slant of the keyboard. 


2 The majority of the keys of high- 
est frequency are operated by the 
two weak fingers. 


3 An insufficient spread between the 
second and third fingers, combined 
with the adverse slant of the key- 
board, limits the work to be done 
by the second finger to two rows 
of keys and throws the bulk of the 
work on the first finger. 


4 The teacher may experience a little 
difficulty in visualizing the key- 
board from the left. Since the 
average person has a definite fixa- 
tion of the keyboard as slanting 
from right to left, it sometimes 
proves a little hard at first to plan 
the work from the opposite point 
of view. 


*“Teaching Typewriting for One Hand,” 
ag Richardson, The Balance Sheet, December, 
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Keyboard Charts 


The most expedient method of 
presenting the keyboard is by means 
of a small chart. These blank charts 
can generally be secured from one 
of the typewriter companies. They 
are fine devices for assisting the stu- 
dent to visualize more clearly the po- 
sition of the Guide Keys, and they 
will greatly facilitate the acquisition 
of accurate reach and position habits 
when new keys are introduced. 

When presenting these charts to 
the student for the first time, have 
only the Guide Keys marked on them 
but indicate the entire keyboard as- 
signment for each finger by a small 
figure on each key, showing just 
which finger will operate that particu- 
lar letter when it is introduced. 

When the position of the guide 
keys has been clearly indicated and 
new keys are to be introduced, the 
teacher should devise manipulation 
drills which will develop the well-es- 
tablished techniques so essential to 
the attainment of maximum skill in 
typewriting. 


Manipulation Drills 


Since there is apparently no teach- 
ing supplement provided for instruc- 
tion for the one-handed student, the 
teacher must prepare a plan which 
will meet the immediate need. 

Manipulation drills for the guide 
keys and subsequent keys must be 
worked out carefully and systemat- 
ically. A thorough foundation in this 
work can be had only by having a 
definite objective skillfully worked 
out in each drill. To accomplish this 
it is imperative that the teacher put 
herself in the position of the student 
and work out each drill on the ma- 
chine, using only the hand to be 
taught. In this way only can be 
seen the many difficulties, particu- 
larly in technique, which will arise, 
and which could not possibly be 
anticipated by mental deduction from 
a keyboard chart. 

In formulating these drills, al- 
ways correlate the plan with that of 
the text to be used. Determine in 
which direction the author of the 
text deviates from the guide row and 
introduce new reaches in the manipu- 
lative drills accordingly, being care- 
ful, however, never to introduce let- 
ter combinations which are faulty 
sequences. 

Continue with these manipulation 
drills until the student has a com- 
plete mastery of all of the keys 
necessary for the first lesson in the 
regular textbook. 


Loose-Leaf Lesson Sheets 


These Manipulation Drills, pre- 
liminary to the use of textbook, can 
be very effectively handled in the 
form of loose-leaf lesson sheets. 
These Lesson Sheets should be ex- 
plicit, but concise and understand- 
able, and should make it unnecessary 
for the student to refer to the text 
until he is ready to use it in its en- 
tirety. Supplement all lesson sheets 
with any necessary instructions, as 
to posture, parts of the machine, and 
general manipulation. Exercise care 
in introducing the parts of the ma- 
chine, since the handicap necessarily 
changes the direct and regular oper- 
ation of many of them. 


Conclusion 


Believe firmly in your ability as a 
teacher, to develop this skill even 
under adverse conditions. Do not 
make obvious concessions to these 
students. The employer will not! 
Put them on a par with other stu- 
dents and require, at least, a com- 
parative amount of work from them. 
When they get a position, they will 
be expected to do just as much work 
and do it just as well as the other 
employees. Keep interested 
and enthusiastic about the possibili- 
ties of their ultimate accomplish- 
ment. Capitalize on this enthusiasm 
by being enthusiastic with them. 

At this particular time, we have 
in our school, two handicapped stu- 
dents—both young ladies. One is 
writing consistently above 65 wpm 
and the other above 50 wpm on 10- 
minute tests with an accuracy of 95 
per cent or better. 

A few months ago we had among 
our graduates a man who had come 
to us to learn again to type. He had 
been typing at about 55 wpm with 
both hands. He lost all of the fin- 
gers of the right hand in an acci- 
dent—he was a right-handed person. 
He had to learn again to type; this 
time with the /eft hand. He met our 
requirements in both speed and ac- 
curacy. He was really handicapped! 


N. Y. Commercial Curriculum Revision 


The teachers of New York City have 
been very active in a program of cur- 
riculum revision set up in cooperation 
with the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation. A 56-page bulletin giving the 
tentative reports of eight subcommittees 
is presented. This bulletin was organ- 
ized under the chairmanship of Conrad J. 
Saphier of Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, Brooklyn, with the aid of Irving 
Goller of Washington Irving High School, 
New York City. 

This bulletin is an excellent evidence 
of teacher participation in curriculum 
making. It may be secured for ten cents 
from Mr. Saphier. 
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Teaching the Gelatin and Liquid 
Processes of Duplication 


HIS PLAN presupposes the use 

of the Job Sheet Method inas- 
much as most schools are provided 
with only one or two duplicating ma- 
chines of this type. Therefore, the 
Job Sheet Method supplemented by 
student instructors is the only prac- 
ticable plan to be used. 

Concomitant learnings in connec- 
tion with this machine must be kept 
in mind at all times. Whether con- 
sciously or otherwise, there are cer- 
tain habits which the students are 
either strengthening or weakening. 
We must insist, therefore, on neat- 
ness, accuracy, dependability, and a 
desire for perfect work. Certain 
definite business standards must be 
established as minimum require- 
ments; and these requirements must 
be met before a job can be accepted. 
Repetition of a particular job that 
does not meet the 
standards will im- 
press the students 
with the impor- 
tance with which 
these traits are 
considered in the 
business world. 
Since the use of 
this machine 
tends to make 
some students 
careless or un- 
tidy, we must be 
extremely vigi- 
lant; carelessness 
must not be tol- 
erated. 

Accuracy is an- 
other trait that 
must be insisted 
upon. Does the 
student check his 
copies with the 
master, to determine that nothing 
has been omitted through negligence ? 
One simple omission might render 
the work unacceptable. In connec- 
tion with each job, the student 
should stop for self-appraisal to ask 
himself: “Is this as good a job as 
could have been done under the cir- 
cumstances? If not, how could I 
improve the appearance of the 
work ?” 


Method of Administering Work 


The method of administering the 
work is: Each student is provided 
with a job sheet containing complete 
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Students at Forest Park High School 
Ditto and Vivid Machines 
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information, and a check-list con- 
taining all the jobs which are to be 
done. He has access to all materials 
and books by the simple expedient 
of requisitionmg them from the of- 
fice manager. As the novice encoun- 
ters a difficulty in reading the job 
sheets (which job sheets are self- 
explanatory and follow logically 
from step to step), he may consult 
one of the student instructors for 
the particular job. (The’ list of stu- 
dent helpers is posted in a_ con- 
spicuous place in the room). These 
student instructors are selected be- 
cause of their ability on the special 
job. They receive special coaching 


Learning the Use 


in order to be able to explain the va- 
rious details. The student instructor 
(who is working on some other job) 
leaves his assignment and assists the 
person requesting help; for which 
help, he receives credit commen- 
surate with the time spent in explain- 
ing the difficulty. Provision is made 
against having the same student as- 
sist continually, by rotating the in- 
structors bi-weekly. No pupil is 
permitted to spend more than 15 
minutes of his 45-minute period 
in instructing. This is a maxim 
which is rigidly adhered to by every- 
one, since no credit is given above 


15 minutes spent in assistance. 

As the student completes each job, 
he turns it in to the teacher who 
marks him on the form provided. 
The criterion for judging the work 
is: Would a businessman accept this, 
or would he go to the expense and 
the trouble of having his office work- 
er do the job again’ If the teacher 
does not accept the work, it must be 
done a second time. For each job 
that must be repeated, there is a 
double penalty imposed: First, the 
time consumed in doing the assign- 
ment again; and second, a two-point 
deduction in the final grade is made 
—(this is recorded on the student’s 
check-list at the time). 

After the first six jobs have been 
finished and graded on the check- 
list the operator takes a theory test 
consisting of about 100 questions. 
This test is mark- 
ed and returned. 
a deduction of 
one point being 
made for each in- 
correct answer. 
This test must be 
corrected, and re- 
submitted until 
all incorrect an- 
swers are right. 
When this has 
been done and 
entered on the 
check-list, the oral 
check-up takes 
place. (The writ- 
er has found from 
experience that it 
is advantageous 
to check two or 
three students at 
one time.) The 
questions this 
oral check-up consist of the applica- 
tion of knowledge learned. Four or 
five questions are selected from a list 
of 200 which have been prepared. 
This great number of questions 
guards against the repetition of the 
same problem to different students. 
Several sample questions will serve 
to illustrate the type asked: 

1, If a business man wants to send a form 


letter to 850 customers, what is the best 
and most economical way of doing it? 
2. How should a sales manager send a 
form letter to 15 salesmen? 
3. Here is a sheet that has been printed 
(with aniline dye); how could you 
make 50 copies from it? 
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4. A teacher, having a Ditto machine But 
no Mimeograph, wants 250 copies of a 
test; what is the most expeditious way 
of doing this? 

5 The student explains the use of dif- 
ferent items as they are pointed to: 
block outs, reverse plate printing, pencil 
order system, duplicate invoice system, 
block out fluid, inks, etc. 

6. Questions as to “tricks-of-the-trade”: 
Adding something to a master that is 
already on the gelatin; blocking out 
smudges by the use of paper; how to 
duplicate copies from a master with 
insufficient margins at the top and 
bottom, etc. 

7. Questions at the machine explaining 
the function of various devices, etc. 

8. Questions about the conditioning of the 
roll, care of writing materials, adapta- 
tions to be made, etc. 


The use of this oral check-up 
might be questioned because of the 
amount of the teacher’s time it con- 
sumes; however, the time spent is 
well worth while, inasmuch as it pro- 
vides a very definite check on the 
students’ knowledge of the machine. 
If several pupils are handled at one 
time as suggested above, a saving 
of considerable time will be con- 
summated. The procedure is: Ask a 
question—then pause, giving every- 
one a chance to answer mentally— 
then, call on someone for an answer. 
In some cases, the student must go 
back and reread the job sheets be- 
fore he is able to pass this oral test. 
If this occurs, a deduction of two 
points will be made in the final mark. 
Since the pupil knows he is going to 
face the teacher in an oral quiz, he is 
more apt to be diligent in his prep- 
aration and reading, before asking 
for this oral test. 


Determining the Student’s Grade 


The following method is used in 
arriving at the student’s mark or 
grade: 


1. The average of the first six jobs on the 
check-list is taken, 

a. Since 60 per cent is allotted for 
these jobs, multiply this average 
mark by 60 to determine how much 
of the 60 per cent the student will 
receive. 

2. The mark received on the theory test 
is multiplied by 20 per cent, as above, 
to determine the proportionate amount 
of the 20 per cent received by the pupil. 

3. Do the same as in 2 above with the oral 
check-up, multiplying the mark received 
by 20 per cent to get the student’s 
proportionate credit. 

4. Items 1, 2, and 3 are totaled. From 
this total, a deduction of two points is 
made for each check, signifying poor 
_ which appears on the check- 
ist. 

5. This final percentage gives the student 
the mark on the machine. 


Outline of Job Sheets Used 


The following is an outline of the 
job sheets used at the Forest Park 
High School for the Ditto and Vivid 
machines. Wherever reference is 
made to certain pages in books, this 
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obviates the necessity of including 
such information in the Job Sheets. 

An attempt has been made to keep 
this outline all-inclusive, but at the 
same time not to make it too long 
and cumbersome. For that reason, 
sample tests, letters, forms, duplicate 
invoice system, pencil order system, 
etc., which are to be used with this 


outline have been omitted. At the 


proper place in the outline, one could 
insert the letter or form called for. 
It is a relatively simple matter to 
prepare these items when one knows 
where to include them. 
i. GENERAL OUTLINE 
A. Prerequisites 
1. Ability to typewrite at 35 words 
per minute while not essential 
for the actual operation of the 
machine is necessary for the 
preparation of typewritten mas- 
ters. 
B. Length of Course ; 
1. Approximately eight 40-minute 
periods. 


C. Textbooks and Materials 


1. Textbooks and job sheets 
a. Job sheets to be used prepared by 
the teacher. | 

1.) General job sheets. 

2.) Special ones for block 
encil order system, etc. 

b. Booklets supplied by the Ditto and 

Vivid companies. 

1.) Ditto—Its Use and Operation— 
An Instruction Manual for Com- 
mercial Schools by Wilbur S. 
Barnhart. 

2.) Ditto Writing and Drawing Ma- 
terials—Their Use and Possi- 
bilities. 

3.) The Ditto Payroll Record System. 

4.) Booklet describing the particular 
machine used in the school. 

a.) Supplied by the Ditto and 
Vivid companies. 

5.) Sample pencil order system 
should be available. If not, use 
the example given in Barnhart 
pages 56 and 57 
Sample duplicate invoice system 
should be available. 

a.) Example in Barnhart pages 


outs, 


6. 


1-55. 
2. Materials—Aniline dye necessary 


to produce copies. 
a. Ditto or Vivid pencils. 
1.) 4 colors—purple, blue, red, and 
green. 
2.) Lead for mechanical pencils. 
b. Ditto or Vivid Ink. 
1.) 8 colors—blue, purple, green, 
red, black, brown, yellow, orange. 
c. Pens and brushes. 
d. Master paper — Penortype—Pencil- 
orm, 
1.) 24 Ib. weight—good. 
2.) When to use different types. 
e. Paper for producing the copies. 
1.) Ditto Longrun. 
2.) Ditto Hi-speed. 
3.) Vivid paper. 
. Ditto or Vivid carbon paper—dif- 
ferent weights for various purposes. 
1.) Special carbon for the liquid 
type machines. 
Ditto ribbons. 
1.) Combination—part 
record. 
2.) Two color ditto. 
3.) Divided horizontally. 
4.) Divided vertically. 
. Ditto printed sheets. 
Cleansing cream. 
. Thinning fluid for the ink. 
Ploetic Type Cleaner or Block-Out 
Fluid. 
ID. Standards 
1. The students must be held to high 
standards. The jobs must meet 
business standards in order to be 
acceptable. The use of the check- 
list will hold everyone account- 
able for good work. Work that 
is not acceptable must be done 
a second time and a_ penalty 
inflicted for this. 


ditto, part 


— 


2. Straight running should be at 
least 15 copies per minute. 

a. If the copies become too light, they 
may be kept in the machine a 
longer time. 

3. Preparation of masters. 

a. Same time as ordinary typewriting 
matter. 

4. Neatness, accuracy, dependability, 
desire for perfect work—as evi- 
denced by the marks on_ the 
check-list—must be stressed. 

E. Testing 
© 1. At the end of each job, there is a 
practical job; ic, doing the 
actual assignment, and a theory 
test of 10 or 15 questions depend- 
ing upon the difficulty involved. 

a. 60 per cent of the student’s mark 
for Jobs I-VI as explained else- 

where. 
2. Theory test of approximately 

100 questions—20 per cent of final 

mark. 


3. Oral check-up by the teacher—5 
minutes—20 per cent of final 
mark. 

* 


Il. Supyect MATTER OUTLINE 
A. Job I—One 45-minute period. 

1. The aim of this assignment is to 
familiarize the student with this 
process of duplication. ' It serves 
as an introduction; it explains 
what the process does, how it 
works, the need for it, and other 
general information. The pro- 
cedure is: The student reads the 
job sheets and page references 
in the booklets. At the conclusion, 
he answers 15 questions and sub- 
mits everything for his mark. 
The mark is recorded on his 
check-list. 

2. Job I—Introduction and orienta- 


tion to machine. 
a. Great need for copies in modern 
business. 

1.) Types of duplicating machines o1 
processes to take care of this 
great_need. 
a.) Carbon copies —- fer 2-8 
copies, 

b.) Gelatin and liquid processes 
Ditto 

(a.)Gelatin for 10-100 
copies. 

(b.) Liguid for 10-25: 
copies. 

(2.) Vivid 10-100 copies. 

c.) Mimeograph—use of waxeil 
stencil sheet. 

d.) Multigraph—type to be set. 

2.) When to use each type of dupli 
cator. 

a.) Students should know when 
to use the different types of 
duplicators from _a standpoint 
of economy, efficiency, and 
the amount of time available 
to produce the work. 
Original problems should be 
listed in the Job Sheets in 
order to allow students to 
determine for themselves the 
reasons for using the differ- 
ent processes. 

Use of this machine in business. 
a.) Type of work it does. 
b.) Its general use in business. 

(1.) Salesmen’s bulletins, ho- 

tels, restaurants, chain 
stores, banks, insurance 
companies, financial in 
stitutions, educational 
institutions, reports, 
notices, price sheets, etc. 

(2.) Use in city where ma- 

chine is being taught. 

(3.) Students are greatly in- 

terested in the names 
of local companies and 
the number of machines 
used in each company. 
c.) Demand for operators and 
approximate salary received. 

(1.) Local conditions should 
be stressed. 

(2.) Lists of companies using 
the machines, number 
of machines used, and 
approximate salary of 
operators should be in 
cluded in Job Sheets. 
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TION 


B. Job IIl—One 


. Classification of machines used— 
both gelatin and liquid types. 

1.) Flatbed, Rotary, Liquid, etc. 

2.) Emphasis should be placed on 
the particular type of machine 
available in the school. 

. Materials used in this work and the 
use of each item. 

1.) See General Outline—Materials 
—section 2, page 5. 

2.) Copies can be produced without 
the s — paper but the results 
would not be as satisfactory. 

3.) Stress the importance of using 
aniline dye for copies. 

d. Questions to be answered as a_sum- 

mary. Include these in Job Sheet. 

1.) Sample questions that could be 
used: 

a.) If an employer wants to 

make 20 copies of a sales re- 

a, what is the best way to 


it? 
b.) What kind of a_ machine 
have you in school? 
c.) Name 5 uses of the Ditto 
in business, etc. 


45-minute period— 


Learning to Use the Hodhine 


w 


In this job the student prepares 
a sample master and learns to 
use the machine and materials. 
The master should be very simple 
such as: a small typewritten let- 
ter or article of about 50 or 60 
words with a written signature. 
Five or six copies should be 
available from which to make a 
selection. 
The various parts of the machine 
and ability to operate them. 
The use of a student instructor 
and booklet provided by the com- 
pany will be of great help in 
identifying the parts of the 
machine. 
Carriage. 
Carriage handle. 
Carriage stop. 
Paper tray and paper tray support. 

Margin bar—Purpose, etc. 
Roll spindle. 
Paper receiving tray. 
Brake control. 

ind and rewind control. 
Paper guide. 
Paper slide. 
Platen roller—platen roller lock. 
. Moistening device. 
1.) Moistening roller. 
2.) Moistening lever: 
3.) Method of sponging -the roll. 
Roll spindle. 
. Winding wheel. 
Counter. 

1.) If not on machine, then train- 
ing should be given in counting 
copies as the work is completed. 

Operation of nrachine. 
a. Use of the various parts listed in 

B-3 above. 
Preparation of 
master. 

a. Small letter or article of about 50 
words. 

1.) Margins and top and bottom 

margins of original. 

2.) Caution against smearing. 

3.) Correction of errors. 

Hints, Don'ts, ete., should be included 
in section. 

1.) Onion skin paper for first copy 
to allow more impression on the 
master. 

Avoid embossed copies by plac- 
ing several pieces of paper in 
machine behind master to serve 
as a cushion. 

c. Running 5 copies will be sufficient. 


os 


master—simple 


to 
~ 


. Conditioning the roll for use. 


a. Important precautions to be taken. 
1.) How to place roll or film on 
machine. 


2.) Conditioning a new roll. 

3.) Sponging the roll. 

4.) Too much water or too little 
water harmful. 

Tightening the roll. 


6.) Wiping off surface moisture, etc. 


7. Liquid Machine. 


SEPTEMBER, 


a. Adjustments necessary, etc. 


: Producing the copies. 


a. Master and roll dry. 

. Clean carriage rollers. 

. Strip the master by hand to prevent 

d. Time for master to be left on 
machine. 

e. After removing master, wait about 
30 seconds. 


1940 
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Job I1I—Special master 


f. Lay down several sheets by carriage 
and remove by hand. 

. How to get uniformly bright copies. 

. Habit of counting copies if auto- 

_ matic counter is not available. 

i. How long before we could use the 
same spot again. 
Summarize with several questions 

included in the Job Sheet. 
including 
Il processes—one 45-minute period. 
. In this job the student should 
prepare a master containing all 
the processes or as many of them 
as possible. There should be a 
selection from which to choose. 
Learning how to correct errors, 
and how to place additional ma- 
terial on the master after it has 
been placed on the gelatin should 
be included. This master should 
be saved to be used in Job IV, 
showing that a master can be 


used more than once. 

a. Part typewritten using Ditto ribbon. 

b. Part typewritten using Ditto carbon. 

ec. Part containing Ditto ink—also ruled 
lines. 

. Part containing Ditto 
ruled lines. 


pencil—also 


e. Also brush using Ditto or Vivid 
ink. 
f. Copies from a master printed with 


Ditto or Vivid ink. 

1.) If there are not a sufficient num- 
ber of these printed masters 
available, do not run the copies 
but keep the printed master for 
demonstration purposes only. 

g. An error should be made and cor- 
rected. 

1.) Plastic type cleaner and eraser. 

2.) Block-out fluid. 

3.) Other methods of blocking out 
material should be explained. 
a.) Cutting out part of master 

not wanted. 
b.) Placing piece of paper over 
the master on the gelatin, 


etc. 
. Place an additional line on_ the 
master after it is on the gelatin. 
i. pid this job a ruled form should be 


1) Financial statement, data sheet, 
or some similar form. 
j. Summarize with questions embodied 
in the job sheet. 


. Job IV-—Pencil Order System—one 
minute period. 


. This job consists of two parts: 
a. Using the age again that was 
prepared in Job I 
) It is not A ae to tell a 
pupil that a master can be used 
a second time. “We learn by do- 
ing.” and as the copies are 
made from the master a second 
time, this is impressed on the 
student. 
a.) How many times could this 
master be used? 
bh. Preparation of Pencil Order System. 
1.) Care should be exercised to see 
that the copies are made quickly 
and efficiently. 
2.) Purpose of this system. <Ad- 
vantages—disadvantages, etc. 
a.) Copies to be made. 
-) Floor slips, or depart- 
ment slips. 
Customers’ Invoices. 
Delivery Memo. 
Delivery Receipt. 
Shipping Memo. 
Broken Package Depart- 
ment Copy. 
Buyer’s Copy 
Credit Copy. 
Schedule Cop 
(10.) Shipping Gales 
3.) Explanation of how 
works. 
Sample set used as a guide. 
The copies must be prepared 
expeditiously. 
c. Summary—theory questions on the 
assignment. 
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. Job V—Duplicate Invoice System— 
one 45-minute period. 
1. This Job Sheet must be clear 


and specific in order to give the 
learner a definite understanding 
of this system. Directions should 
be given for the arrangement of 
copies in order to be able to run 
them without wasting time. 


. This should include: 


a. Two originals prepared simultane- 


G. Job VII—Theory 


ously, one to omit prices—use_ short 
carbon for second master, and spe- 
cial ribbon for original. 
. Printed block-outs of certain columns. 
. Reversed plate printing to be used 
to block out columns. 
d. Narrow copy forms. 
e. Use of paper or celluloid guards. 
f. Taking off “unit slips.” 
1.) Gelatin and liquid types. 


3. Use a similar system as explained 


in Barnhart pages 51-55. 

a. If these printed forms are not avail- 
able they can be made in the multi- 
graph department, by setting up the 
bills and blocking out certain col- 
lumns that are not needed. 

1.) The reverse plate printing can 
be explained in this connection 
by keeping several copies on 
hand or reference to Barnhart’s 
book on the designated pages. 
The following copies should be 
used: Several delivery receipts, 
1 total slip, 1 material wanted 
slip, sales ticket, order register, 
delivery memo, content slip, de- 
livery form, simplified invoice, 
credit department copy, produc- 
tion department copy, shipping 
order, invoice register copy, cost 
department copy, acknowledg- 
ment, and extra copy of invoice. 
Theory questions as a summary. 


F. Job VI— Miscellaneous — One 45- 
period. 

. This job should attempt to ac- 
quaint the student with other 
features of this duplicating 
process. A personal problem ot 
sufficient difficulty should be per- 
mitted as part of this job. 


2. Other features of the hectograph. 
a. Originals may be made in one place 
and the copies printed in another, 
even though many weeks or months 
have passed. 
b. An original may be used a second, 
third, or fourth time. 

. Reports representing the accumula- 
tion of day by day records can be 
made. The original may be inserted 
each day in the typewriter and the 
new items entered, or it can be 
done with ink or pencil. : 4 

3. As many of the following fea- 

tures as practical should be in- 


cluded : 

a. Cards, route tags, cost cards, etc. 

b. Cross Index card records. 

c. Payroll Record system. 

d. Centering job that has purposely 
been placed on the master off-center. 
1.) This is centered by manipulating 

the paper slides and roll into 

proper position. 
4. Theory test of 15 or 20 ques- 
tions to include the above items. 


Test—One 45- 


a 


minute period. 
1. At least 100 questions should be 
included in this test. 
2. An objective test requiring short 
answers is best. 
3. The questions should include all 
matter included in Jobs I-VI 
a. The questions used in Jobs LVI 
may be re-worded for this test. 
H.—Job VIII—General Review and 
Oral Check-Up—45-minute period. 
1. Correction of theory test by 
reference to the job sheets and 
booklets. 
2. General Review in preparation 
for the Oral Check-Up. 
3. Oral Check-Up—approx. 5 min. 
a. As explained elsewhere, two or three 


students can be questioned  simul- 
taneously to good advantage. 


b. Questions should be chosen from a 
eee iously selected list. 
c. Emphasis should be placed on the 


incorrect answers in the test. 

d. An excellent idea of the pupil's 
knowledge of his work can be se- 
cured in this 5-minute check-up. 


4. The check-list should be col- 
lected and the student given his 
credit. He may enter his credit 
on his personal record sheet be- 
fore proceeding to his next 
assignment. 
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Installment “Accounting— 
A Forgotten Subject 


by George Walker 


Sawyer School of Business 
Los Angeles, California 


of Installment Sales 


About one-third of all retail credit 
sales are installment sales, according 
to studies made by the Department 
of Commerce. This percentage is 
based on the total credit sales of all 
types of retail concerns, including 
grocery stores, drug stores, service 
stations, and others that do little or 
no installment business. In certain 
types of business, the percentage of 
installment sales is much _ higher. 
Automobile sales agencies are, of 
course, the largest users of the in- 
stallment contract. Many other types 
of firms, however, such as furniture 
stores, jewelry stores, and home ap- 
pliance stores use the installment 
plan extensively ; in fact, installment 
sales in many such concerns consti- 
tute more than two-thirds of their 
total credit sales. This rapid growth 
of installment selling, especially in 
the field of durable consumer goods, 
is well known to all of us. In spite 
of the increasing importance of this 
type of long-term consumer credit, 
very few schools have introduced a 
course in installment sales account- 
ing into the curriculum. 

An analysis of the placements 
made at the Sawyer School of Busi- 
ness brought forcibly to our atten- 
tion the fact that increasing num- 
bers of our graduates are being 
placed in positions with installment 
firms. As a result of these facts, we 
decided to provide instruction in the 
field of bookkeeping and accounting 
for installment sales. 


The Installment Sales Course 


The decision to provide training in 
the field of installment accounting 
made it necessary to determine the 
scope of the course and to select 
proper instructional material. If the 
subject of installment accounting is 
treated exhaustively it necessarily in- 
volves a thorough discussion of two 
complex accounting subjects ; namely, 
the method of recording installment 
sales as deferred income and the de- 
tails of entering the periodic collec- 
tions. A comprehensive course of 
this type, however, is unsuitable for 
secretarial students, since it requires 
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considerable time and a fairly com- 
plete accounting background. 

Fortunately, most retail concerns 
do not carry their own installment 
contracts and, consequently, are not 
faced with the problems of recording 
deferred income and small periodic 
collections. Instead, they sell their 
contracts to a finance company, and 
receive cash for the contracts imme- 
diately. This practice is almost uni- 
versal, among all except the very 
largest firms, since a considerable ac- 
cumulation of capital is required in 
order to handle installment contracts. 
This practice makes the problems of 
installment accounting for the retail 
dealer relatively simple; from the re- 
tailer’s point of view, installment 
sales are much like cash sales, since 
he received cash from the finance 
company almost immediately. The 
subject of accounting for installment 
sales can be easily mastered by sec- 
retarial students who have had the 
usual basic course in bookkeeping or 
accounting, 

Accordingly, a short course is now 
offered in accounting for installment 
sales, typifying the conditions of the 
average retail merchant. This course 
is given to secretarial students after 
they have completed the basic book- 
keeping course. 


New Features Introduced 


Although the practice of retail 
dealers in selling their contracts to 
finance companies greatly simplifies 
accounting for installment sales, it 
should not be inferred that no new 
problems are presented. On the con- 
trary, students who have had only 
the orthodox training in bookkeeping 
and accounting are greatly confused 
by installment transactions. There is 
a very real need for special training 
in this field. 

One of the first problems _pre- 
sented to the student of installment 
sales accounting is the proper method 
of recording the sale of a customer’s 
contract to the finance company. 
Many contract sales are quite com- 
plex; for example, the sale price 
usually includes three factors, the 
price of the article, the sales tax, and 


the finance charges. Payment by the 
customer may include a cash pay- 
ment, a trade-in of an old piece of 
equipment, and a signed installment 
contract for the balance. When there 
is added to these factors the further 
complexity of an over-allowance on 
the trade-in, it is apparent that most 
students need special training. Many 
of the same factors are involved 
wherf the cash on the contract is re- 
ceived from the finance company: 
moreover, finance companies usually 
deduct a small amount from the pro- 
ceeds of each contract. This amount. 
which is held until the customer pays 
off the contract, is often referred to 
as the repossession reserve. When 
the contract is fully paid, the repos- 
session reserve may be drawn upon 
by the retailer. Occasional losses on 
repossessions must be recorded by 
the retailer, since most retailers are 
subject to a contingent liability on 
the contracts of their customers, un- 
til the contracts are fully paid. 

There are a number of other un- 
usual factors involved in this phase 
of accounting, but those mentioned 
are sufficient to indicate the need for 
special training. Although published 
instructional material in this field is 
strictly limited, some excellent short 
practice set material is available, 
which provides training in all the es- 
sential points. 


Advantages of the Course 


The course in accounting for in- 
stallment sales at the Sawyer School 
of Business serves two purposes. 
First, it provides a splendid review 
of the fundamental principles of 
bookkeeping. The fundamental pro- 
cedures of making entries in records 
of original entry, posting to the led- 
ger, taking trial balances, and pre- 
paring working sheets and_ state- 
ments are repeated. As the install- 
ment accounting course is given sev- 
eral months after the completion of 
the basic bookkeeping course, this re- 
view work is very valuable to most 
students. Since new accounting 
problems are presented, the review 
work is more effective because it is 
more interesting. 

Second, adequate training is pro- 
vided in the important field of in- 
stallment accounting. We_ believe 
that the growing importance of in- 
stallment selling in the retail field 
and the increasing number of stu- 
dent placements with _ installment 
firms justifies the school in devoting 
some twenty-five or thirty hours to 
the subject of accounting for install- 
ment sales. Our experience with this 
new training program indicates that 
it will be of real value to our stu- 
dents. 
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THE office practice course is of- 
fered the second semester of the 
twelfth year and is designed to give 
training to bookkeeping and_ short- 
hand majors in office procedures and 
techniques. It aims to make the 
transfer from school to office less 
difficult for both employer and em- 
ployee by developing personal quali- 
ties that employers desire and devel- 
oping a broad background which 
will help to make the employee 
adaptable to new conditions. 


Acquaintance Rather than Mastery 


Since the course is only one se- 
mester, a mastery in operation on 
the machines is not required but 
every pupil is given an opportunity 
to obtain a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals on the calculating, adding, 
bookkeeping, dictating dupli- 
cating machines and a_ reasonable 
skill is developed in filing and han- 
dling mail and reference books. The 
rotation plan is used. This necessi- 
tates a carefully planned = schedule 
since some jobs require two days, 
some five days and others two weeks. 

In order to bridge the gap between 
school and office, the class is or- 
ganized as nearly as is possible to pro- 
vide an office atmosphere where each 
pupil works in good office form and 
is held to good office behavior. Pu- 
pils are required to sign on a daily 
schedule the number of the job they 
are working on each day, as a mat- 
ter of training in routine work. It 
also gives the teacher a record of 
the time spent on every assignment. 

Job sheets are used and each pupil 
must assume the responsibility of 
finishing the work in the required 
time. The use of job sheets help to 
develop the ability to follow instruc- 
tions and soon shows up those too 
lazy to read, and those who seem to 
have no ability to follow directions 
written or otherwise. In a few cases 
one pupil must teach the next pupil 
how to operate the machine. This 
very often shows up the uncoopera- 
tive pupil and the pupil unable to 
work with people but has to be 
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by Roseina Gillman 
Frankford High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


closely watched for the opposite re- 
sult—the pupil-teacher doing all the 
work rather than training the new 


pupil. 
Pupils Interested in Course 


Many teachers of office practice 
courses will agree that it is one of 
the most satisfactory courses to teach 
because most pupils find it interest- 
ing, even those who are taking it for 
credit only. Perhaps because the or- 
ganization is different from anything 
that he has had in school. Then, in 
only a short time there may be an 
opportunity to use this very thing he 
is doing. 

A letter of application, filling out 
application blanks, many interviews 
may be necessary next week to lo- 
cate that job, so he puts forth an 


“Many interviews may be necessary next 
week to locate that job...” 


Illustration from folder on grooming for business 
—Courtesy of Bristol-Myers Company 


effort to do the very best. This last 
term he realizes it might be very im- 
portant for him to know how to an- 
swer the telephone properly and how 
to take care of callers coming into 
the office. Filing up to this time cer- 
tainly seemed of little value but in a 
few weeks if he can’t find a piece of 
correspondence quickly it might 
mean that he can’t hold his position, 
so in the office practice class the at- 
titude is one of trying to understand. 
There is less difficulty in trying to 
get the pupils to take pride in their 
work, 


_A Program of Office Instruction 


If you can get the class organized 
so that, as one pupil said “It’s just 
like working in an office,” then the 
results are satisfactory. 

An effort is made to develop de- 
sirable business traits not only by 
means of reading and discussing 
books on the subject but by the use 
of personality charts and confer- 
ences between teacher and pupils. 


Placing Students 


The employment department of 
the school does a very fine piece of 
work by making an effort to find out 
what the pupil can do best as well 
as what he wants to do. So the 
course also has many tryout values. 
Some pupils with accurate typing 
records are placed in duplication de- 
partments of large companies. Book- 
keepers and stenographers with good 
records can be placed immediately. 
Because of the follow-up methods 
of the employment department there 
is an opportunity to know of the 
success or failure of the pupil on the 
job. This course gives an oppor- 
tunity to discover those pupils who 
are good in following up details and 
who are ready to assume responsi- 
bility so they can be placed in the 
small offices. 

Those pupils who have decided 
ihey are particularly interested in op- 
erating calculating machines are 
recommended for the work in the 
thirteenth year, which is given in the 
vocational schools. Here they must 
take a test in arithmetic before they 
are admitted. 

While some pupils are able to get 
work on the bookkeeping machines 
without more extended training, 
those who wish to become rapid op- 
erators are admitted only after being 
given a test. In the vocational 
schools the training is on the expert 
level and the junior employment de- 
partment works in close conjunction 
with the schools so that the pupil is 
placed as soon as he has enough skill 
to fit the job. 
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Consumer Activities of High School Students 


EFORE planning a course in 

consumer education it would be 
advisable to find out the needs of the 
students. Now that consumer edu- 
cation is becoming very popular, we 
find some teachers willing to call a 
course in economics, business train- 
ing, etc. “consumer education.” We 
do not merely want to put a nice new 
label on an old article, but we should 
go directly to the students for our 
course of study. 

To secure evidence, a question- 
naire was administered to four hun- 
dred high school students which 
sought evidence as to their ability 
and judgment in buying food, clothes, 
household supplies, knowledge of 
budgets, etc. The questionnaire was 
given in four northern New Jersey 
high schools (Belleville, Bloomfield, 
Clifton, and Irvington.) The total 
girls numbered two hundred, and 
boys two hundred. The average age 
at the time of the questionnaire was 
seventeen years. 


Subjects Having Consumer Value 


When asked what subjects studied 
in school helped them to be better 
consumers, they 
concluded that 
economics led the 
list by a wide 
margin. Sales- 
manship, science, 
English, cooking, 
and junior busi- 
ness training fol- 
lowed in that or- 
der. 

All four schools 
have cafeterias 
which are run on 
a non-profit basis. 
Yet only slightly 
more than half of 
the students 
bought lunch, Al- 
most half the stu- 
dents brought 
their own lunch. 
The average cost 
of lunch was 20 
cents. This seems rather low, but it 
must be remembered that some of 
the students brought fruit, crackers, 
etc., from home. 

The unit on clothing is an im- 
portant one for young consumers. 
87 per cent of the girls and 73 per 
cent of the boys said that they re- 
ceived some help in buying clothes. 
It is quite possible that girls buy 
clothes more frequently than do boys, 
and hence they must out of neces- 
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by Paul E. Loven 


Bloomfield High School 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


sity receive more help. The boys 
questioned orally explained that they 
usually had one or two suits and two 
or three sweaters. Most of the girls 
had a minimum of six dresses. 


Student Buying Habits 


More of the boys would rather 
buy alone than would girls.  Evi- 
dently they do not find it as difficult 
to select as do the girls. They would 
rather get it over with in a hurry. 
The girls need more accessories than 
the boys do, and some of them feel 
that they have a better chance of get- 
ting them when accompanied by a 
parent. 

The author was pleasantly sur- 
prised to find that 43 per cent of the 
students questioned earned some 


money from part-time work. With 
many residents of the United States 
coming to believe that the govern- 
ment owes them a living, it is en- 
couraging to find so many high school 


Part of a Bloomfield High School Consumer Class Studying a Unit on Rayon 


Mr. Loven is standing at the left of the classroom. 


students working. At the same time 
it must be clear that the income is 
usually small because 62 per cent of 
the students receive the average al- 
lowance of ninety-five cents. This 
average seemed to be quite high. 
Many teachers could recall high 
school allowances of far less than 
that. 

It is encouraging to note that one 
out of three students saves some- 
thing and that the average weekly 


savings was twenty-five cents a week. 
This may be considered too low a 
percentage by some, but we must re- 
member that these students have 
spent® the last seven years under a 
“New Deal”, which certainly has not 
encouraged thrift. 


Values Derived from the Survey 


The study clearly showed that the 
students received more consumer 
help from economics than they did 
from any other subject. The course 
of study in economics was carefully 
read and the proposed course of 
study in consumer education was dis- 
cussed with the economics teacher to 
avoid unnecessary duplication. Some 
of the material in the half year eco- 
nomics course was found to be bet- 
ter suited for the consumer course. 
Some of the subject matter origin- 
ally planned for the consumer course 
was dropped as it was better suited 
for the economics department. Wise 
buying involves intelligent use of 
buying services as well as material 
goods. In our consumer course we 
teach such topics as buying and rent- 
ing a home, borrowing and lend- 
ing, household ac- 
counting, and in- 
surance. Harap 
says that all of 
these topics have 
been taught in the 
past but that they 
have never been 
taught primarily 
from the consum- 
ers’ interest. Be- 
fore planning any 
new course in 
consumer educa- 
tion, one should 
cooperate with 
the other depart- 
ments doing some 
work in this field. 

The food sur- 
vey showed that 
it would be neces- 
sary to teach the 
students how to 
get the most for their food dollar. 
Many of them frankly admitted that 
they brought their lunch because it 
was cheaper. Some criticized the 
school cafeteria. I then invited the 
woman in charge of the cafeteria to 
talk to the class. The students had 
a “Quiz” program, submitting many 
frank questions in advance. In addi- 
tion to clearing up the misapprehen- 
sions of all, she gave several other 
lectures on how to be good food buy- 
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ers on an average of 20 cents a day. 
Her valuable experience is needed 
and is gladly given every term. In 
addition we study label reading, size 
and content, packaging, the decep- 
ek tiveness of size, the various standard 


TABLES OF RESULTS | 
TYPEWRITER EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU 


an grades of meat and of dairy prod- MONTHLY TESTS 

re- ucts, together with suggestions for 

ave purchasing other food products. 

a . ’ The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau provides to schools a free student 
not Get Down to Low Price Articles typewriting test service. For the school year 1939-40 eight tests were published and 


distributed, together with a Manual of Directions containing instructions for admin- 
istering and scoring these tests. 

The tests for February, March, April, and May were sent to schools in January, 
with the week in which each was to be given clearly indicated both in the test manual 


In regard to clothing, the survey 
, proved that the average high schooi 
y boy and girl did not have a very 


the large amount of money for clothes. in ating 
; : and on the tests themselves. 
=. We were not ashamed to talk about To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, tabl f results obtained 
did dresses that sold for $3.98 and men’s by a group of cooperatin faiian re being bli hed in thi re ( ia Al 
yag ) 2 eachers be dlishe s IRNAL. 
illy class they were accustomed to. Fre- 1e following table indicates the results on the May Typewriter Educationa 


Research Bureau Comprehensive Vocational Test as reported by the cooperating group 


ot quently we bring the merchandise 
| y 8 of schools. These results were obtained by a carefully selected group of teachers who 


to ing of terms often seen on clothing ie . . be paneer br manual of instructions and by others who sent in 
me labels are discussed. The qualities neir results for inclusion in the tables. 
'CO- and uses of the various fibers are RESULTS FOR COMPREHENSIVE VOCATIONAL TEST 
vet- studied from a practical point of VOLUME VI - MAY 1940 - NUMBER 8 
rse. view. I have learned by experience 
r1n- that the students get more out of Periods a Week diets 
Tse seeing and handling the material and Grade First Second Third Length Number 
‘ise on, etc. than they do when reading a 3 
ot textbook. 2 i 5 5 , 50-55 min. 134 37 35.9 17-73. 
1 2 12 5 5 40-45 min. 645 40 49.9 8-10. 
oe Another unit concerning the pur- 2 12 5 3 30-55 min. 126 43 44:8 11-100 
WwW ati 2 12 5 5 A 60 min. 38 39 44.3 15-81 
po chasing of recreation, amusements, 3 12 3 P 5 40-45 min. 100 64 83.6 53-164 
a etc. came out of the survey on the 
earnings ‘ ‘ > 
ac- Comments on any phase of the Bureau's testing program should be addressed to 
in- Typewriter Educational Research Bureau, 100 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
ing of working hours, we must pre- 
ps4 pare the students for ways of spend- e ° 
0 ing leisure hours in accordance with E 
Case Study Methods for Teaching 
a We discuss the advantages and dis- : Poe 
vid advantages of modern advertising. Business Letter Writin g 
The students bring in the newspapers P h 
) and magazines and listen to their dne of the most effective ways to teach linquent accounts, and one otf the letters 
1m- aft business correspondence is to make a study was awarded a Gold Medal because it was 
Be- radios at home. ey form their of actual letters used by business houses. considered a model of courtesy, sincerity 
iy own opinions and are not indoctri- © And one of the most fertile sources of and good writing in the correspondence 
an) nated. material for case study of business letters of one executive to another. _ 
- in This ae Te —- is to be found in a folder issued annually Somewhat surprising is the wide range 
1ca- IS questionnaire was by no by The Dartnell Corporation, a well- of industry covered by these letters. A 
yuld means exhaustive, yet it gave a known business research organization in well-known fountain pen manufacturer is 
ith would-be consumer teacher some Chicago. a winner, a Wisconsin public utility | is 
valuable information about the buy- Every year Dartnell editors hold a con- 
ing problems of the students of the test to select the best business letters of 
ome 3 two oil companies. An ice cream equip 
eld locality. If we would take a little eg ee ment company wins a Gold Medal, so does 
time to find out the needs of our finds in this annual contest which ic de. @ “stilling company, and a photography 
sur- _ ne sinds in this annual contest which is de- te 
that students instead of immediately — signed to raise the standards of business =m ower this there is a loan <empule a 
ces- Jumping on the consumer bandwagon manufacturer of bandages, a furniture 
we would avoid much just criticism. 47,2, Gstnguished jury or executives dealer and a coffee manufacturer and 
the “and letter experts meets to consider the 
y to letters submitted and make the awards. al 
llar. The writers of these letters are awarded teaching business letter writing in_ the 
that Retailing Conference Bulletin gold medals and it will be particularly in- classroom is the analysis of each indi- 
teresting for the business correspondence vidual letter in the portfolio to determine 
it A mi 
yo = teacher to note that the basis of the award the factors that made it successful. In 
the We ts of cckailine held cS ge is the actual results the letter brought doing this certain principles of good letter 
the Adios. Widdeen Aocil 6. 1940 i : ‘L under normal business conditions. For writing will be so dramatized that they 
a to alle example, one_ letter brought $10,000 in will leave an indelible impression in the 
tioned ag Mich; oca- sales from 295 “lost” customers. To send student’s mind. Furthermore, the use of 
: Thi eAnSINS, MICHIC at. out the letter probably cost only $15 or so. a folder such as this which contains ex- 
lan) Vv is conference was sponsored by the — Still another letter cajoled $2000 out of a amples of letters from some of the fore- 
ddi- Mi ag Board in cooperation with the group of very, very delinquent payers who most business firms in America will tend 
hen- ichigan Retail Drygoods Association, had been given up as a bad job by the to give the business correspondence class 
stir the Michigan Retail Hardware Associa- treasurer’s office of the company con- that lively, topical, practical atmosphere 
Michigan Commercial Sec- Vet of these Gold Medal which is so vital in business education 
y- ries Association. _etters reinstated $120,000 worth of de- today. 
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FIVE NEW RECORDS MADE 


IN ANNUAL COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS CONTEST 


At the Eighth Annual International 
Commercial Schools Contest, held at 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago on June 20 
and 21, hundreds of contestants gathered 
from high schools, business colleges, col- 
leges and universities to compete in the 
various events in shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, machine calculation, and 
dictating machine transcription. Events 
were conducted to determine the World’s 
Champion Amateur and Novice Typists. 

First Grand Prize School Trophies 
were awarded to Jones Commercial High 
School, Chicago, in Division 1; Jean 
Summers Business College, Buffalo, in 
Division 2; and Central Normal Uni- 
versity, Danville, Indiana, in Division 3. 
The first division included contestants 
from secondary schools (junior and 
senior, public, parochial, and private) ; 
the second division included students 
from business colleges, and the third 
division was comprised of entrants from 
accredited colleges and universities. 

To put Jones Commercial High School 
at the top in the first division Edith 
Peterson and Virginia King won second 
and third places in the amateur 
high school shorthand event, Har- 
riet Haffner and Pearl Raffel 
placed second and third in the 
open high school shorthand event, 
Grace Campbell won third place in 
the novice high school dictating 
machine transcription event and 
second place in the open high 
school dictating machine event, and 
Donald Clark, Irene Gignac and 
Edward Woznick were in first, 
second and third places in the 
amateur high school bookkeeping 
event. 

Three contestants were re- 
sponsible for the Jean Summers 
Business College winning the sec- 
ond division trophy. Violet Evers 
won third place in the novice 
business college shorthand event, 
first place in the novice business 
college typewriting event, second 
place in the amateur business col- 
lege typewriting event; Dorothy 
Coveney placed second in the 
novice business college typewrit- 
ing event, third in the amateur 
business college typewriting event, 
second in the novice business col- 
lege dictating machine transcrip- 
tion event; and Aileen Lyon won 
third place in the amateur busi- 
ness college bookkeeping event and 
in the open business- college: type- 
writing event. 

Six students of Central Normal 
University carried off the honors 
in the third .division for their 
school. Georgia Jones and Ro- 
berta Walter won first and second 
places in the novice university 
shorthand event, Thelma Barnes and Carol 
Harrison placed first and third in the nov- 
ice university typewriting event, Georgia 
Jones and Betty Dove were first and sec- 
ond in the amateur university typewriting 
event, Mary M. McCoun was in first 
place in the open university typewriting 
event, Georgia Jones was second in the 
novice university dictating machine 
transcription event, and the three top 
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scores in the novice university bookkeep- 
ing event were made by Betty Dove, 
Roberta Walter and Carol Harrison. 

Velma Crismon, a student from Lincoln 
High School, Tacoma, Washington, set 
up three new records in this year’s con- 
test. She transcribed from records 86 
net five-letter words per minute to set a 
new record in the high school novice 
dictating machine event. She scored 
another world record in the amateur high 
school typewriting event by writing 113 
net five-letter words a minute. Follow- 
ing this unusual showing Miss Crismon 
took first place in the high school open 
typewriting machine event by writing 113 
net five-letter words per minute from 
straight unfamiliar copy, setting a new 
world’s record in this event also. She 
won additional honors by placing first in 
the high school open dictating machine 
event with a rate of 86 net five-letter 
words per minute from transcription. For 
her achievement of transcribing faster 
than any other competitor in the con- 
test’s school events, Miss Crismon was 
awarded the Stowell Trophy. 


THREE NEW CHAMPIONS 


Left, standing: Margaret Hamma, Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
broke the world record in the novice straight typing 
event; right, standing: Velma Crismon, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, who broke three world records; seated: Stella 
Pajunas, Cleveland, Ohio, who broke the world record 


in the amateur dictating machine event 


Margaret Hamma, of Brooklyn, New 
York, competing against forty-four of 
the fastest typists in the United States and 
Canada, established a new world record 
in the twenty-minute open typewriting 
machine event by writing for twenty 
minutes steadily 116 net five-letter words 
per minute—a feat that gives typists a 
new mark to shoot at. 


Margaret Faulkner of Toronto, Winner in 
the World’s Amateur Typewriting Event 


Stella Pajunas, Cleveland, Ohio, set a 
new world record for transcription by 
typing out 106 net five-letter words per 
minute for thirty minutes against fifty- 
five opponents. 


Margaret Faulkner of Toronto, Canada, 
placed first in half-hour amateur type- 
writing event, scoring 121 net five-letter 
words per minute from straight copy. 
Miss Hamma was only two words a 
minute behind the winner, with 
Lenore Fenton, former University 
of Washington coed, placing third 
with a speed of four words a min- 
ute under the winner. 


An excellent showing was made 
by Claude Smith of the University 
of Washington who won five 
places in five events. He was first 
in the university open dictating 
machine event with 58 net five-let- 
ter words per minute; first in the 
university novice dictating ma- 
chine event with 58 net five-letter 
words per minute; second, uni- 
versity novice typewriting with 
67 net five letter words per min- 
ute and second in university open 
typing, with 67 net five-letter 
words per minute. in university 
amateur typing he scored 67 net 
five-letter words per minute. 


Members of the Executive 
Committee were: W. C. Maxwell, 
Contest Manager, Hinsdale High 
School, Hinsdale, Illinois; Helen 
Hartman, Chicago, Illinois, secre- 
tary; Lillian Murray, East Peoria 
High School, East Peoria, II- 
linois; Marion F,. Tedens, Chicago 
Board of Education, Chicago, II- 
linois; and D. C. Beighey, West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Macomb, Illinois. George R. 
Tilford, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York, was chair- 
man of the Advisory Board. 

As usual, the growing interest 
of business men and women in 
these contests was indicated by 
the presence in the Hotel Sher- 
man grand ballroom of hundreds of spec- 
tators who came to witness a demonstra- 
tion of what our schools are doing to meet 
the demands of business for competent 
secretarial talent. Through their interest 
in such contest activities these business 
men and women are coming to realize that 
business educators are making a success- 
ful effort to provide them with efficient 
office workers. 
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Digest of the Youth Commission’s 
“What the High Schools Ought to Teach” 


How widespread will be agreement 
among educators with the statement of 
Floyd W. Reeves, director of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education, that the newly 
published report of a special committee, 
entitled What the High Schools Ought 
to Teach, is “one of the most important 
contributions to secondary education of 
this generation,” will depend on various 
factors. There is little doubt, however, 
that a large number of readers will en- 
dorse the statement of the American 
Youth Commission, unanimously adopted 
on July 24, 1940, saying in part: “This 
report seems to the Commission a docu- 
ment as sound as it is stimulating and 
original. It recognizes the changes which 
have taken place in American life since 
the beginning of public education for 
adolescents. The report merits the widest 
possible attention and consideration.” 

It is quite possible that there are as 
many opinions on what high schools 
should teach as there are high school 
teachers, principals, pupils, and research 
authorities. Among the mass of opinions, 
a certain number are based on several 
fundamental studies of secondary educa- 
tion made in the last few years by na- 
tional organizations, special commissions, 
and others concerned with the improve- 
ment of secondary education. As the fore- 
word of the report states, “Most of these 
studies have agreed on many important 
conclusions which, if placed in effect, 
would result in extensive reorganization 
of the present activities of secondary 
schools. Actually, these recent studies have 
had relatively little effect upon the schools. 
This has been caused at least in part by 
the fact that disagreement over details 
las obscured the verv considerable amount 
of agreement on the need for certain 
specific major changes of the most far 
reaching importance.” 

At the request of a committee of the 
American Council on Education, the 
American Youth Commission named a 
committee of ten educators “to organize 
the preparation of a brief report present- 
ing the major needed changes in the cur- 
riculum of American secondary schools 
on which it should now be possible to 
secure agreement.” 

The report begins with a rapid survey 
of the origins of American secondary 
schools and their development into the 
free public high schools of today, par- 
ticularly in relation to the vast increase 
in pupil population and the economic and 
social changes in the United States calling 
for both expansion and adaptation by the 
schools in their curricula. In this survey 
is included a glimpse of the rise of voca- 
tional education, with the comment that 
it has not proved to be the cure that 
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many hoped it would be for “the dif- 
ficulties that have resulted from the lack 
of adaptation of conventional courses to 
the new type of pupils that had come into 
the secondary schools. It is now recog- 
nized that even if vocational education 
were unqualifiedly successful in other re- 
spects, it cannot create jobs where they 
do not exist. The problem of preparing 
young people to face dearth of opportun- 
ities for employment is now seen to be 
more than a problem of training for 
existing occupations.” 

As a specific criticism of present voca- 
tional and trade schools, the claim is 
made that much of their work is as 
specialized as the traditional preprofes- 
sional courses, and is “aimed at the cul- 
tivation of skills of a high order in 
particular trades. For such skills, there is, 
in the industrial world, only a limited de- 
mand. The fact is that a large proportion 
of the workers in America are engaged in 
rovtine iobs thet reanire relativelv little 
skill or training.” As for other vocational 
courses than those teaching hichly spe- 
cialized skills, the report describes them 
as being “more in the nature of patch- 
work additions than fundamental reforms 
in the instructional program.” 


The general charge is made that “The 
secondary schools emphasize today, as 
they always have, preparation for occuna- 
tions of the professional and clerical 
type—the so-called ‘white-collar’ jobs. 
The great majority of pupils in secondary 
schools are led by the studies which they 
pursue to hope for careers in ‘white- 
collar’ iobs. Any examination of the op- 
portunities that are really open makes it 
clear that the hopes fostered by the pres- 
ent educational system are sure to be dis- 
appointed for most of those now regis- 
tered in secondary schools.” 

Having established this basis the com- 
mittee discusses the demand for a reor- 
ganized curriculum, not only to meet the 
needs of those pupils for whom neither 
preprofessional courses nor training for 
the higher skilled trades is appropriate, 
but also for pupils of those two classes. 
The point is made clear throughout the 
report, however, that “it would be a 
mistake to make sweening charges as to 
the ineffectiveness of all secondarv educa- 
tion,” so that the report is not a denuncia- 


This digest was prepared by Alan Mur- 
ray, a member of the staff of the Amert- 
can Youth Commission. The complete re- 
port may be secured for 25c from the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 


tion of our secondary schools, but a study 
based on the thought that “it is legitimate 
to urge fundamental reconsideration of 
the curriculum.” 


Reading 


The first of the positive recommenda- 
tions for the curriculum is a section ad- 
vocating “a continuation of instruction in 
reading. Instruction in reading begins in 
the elementary school and is the most 1m- 
portant single branch of elementary edu- 
cation. The mistake has long been made 
in secondary schools of assuming that 
pupils are not in need of post-elementary 
instruction in reading.” The section on 
reading points out that “a great many 
pupils . . . have reading abilities of the 
fifth or even of the fourth grade level,” 
and that “It frequently happens that pupils 
fail in such subjects as history and 
science, not because they lack ability to 
master the facts covered in these sub- 
jects, but because they are so incompetent 
in their reading that they cannot keep un 
with the assignments that are given them.” 


Work Experience 


An equally strong recommendation in 
the report is that work experience be 
made a part of the curriculum of high 
schools. 

At present, according to the report, 
work “does not have the sanction of tradi- 
tional school practice.” In spite of this, 
“By the time a young person reaches 
adolescence he needs to have opportunities 
for work if he is to make the transition 
into adulthood readily and_ efficiently. 
Work can be advocated as a much-to-be 
desired phase of education for all classes 
of young people.” Moreover, “The ability 
to work steadily for eight hours is not a 
natural possession; it has to he acauired. 

In spite of inadequate facilities in many 
high schools for providing equipment and 
wages for productive work done, the re- 
port states that “The school can intro- 
duce productive work without wages into 
its program in accordance with  thor- 
oughly legitimate educational princinles 
if it convinces voung people that it is = 
wel- 


duty to contribute to community we 
fare... . Schools can also put their punils 
in contact with opportunities that give 


practical work training and prenare more 
directly than does ordinary school work 
for later employment by arranging with 
industries to give pupils part-time employ- 
ment.” 

Work experience is important tor all 
high school punils, whatever their future 
mav be. according to the renort which 
says: “Those who are to enter the pro- 
fessions need to labor at some neriod in 
their lives in order to gain an understand- 
ing and appreciation of what labor is. 
Those who are going to earn their living 
by labor have a right to be trained under 
competent supervision so that they mav 
enter on their careers under the most fav- 
orable conditions possible.” 


Personal Problems 


“There must be a place in any program 
of general education for a course in per- 
sonal problems,” the report recommends. 
Among these problems are those of 
physical and mental health, and of family 
life. Regarding the latter, the committee 
says: “As in many other spheres of mod- 
ern life, the parents of voung people are 
not competent to marshal more than a 
part of the facts that young people ought 
to know. If parents do all they can to 
teach the lessons of family life there is 
still need for consideration of family 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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BUSINESS TEACH 


FILM Guibe 
FOR 
ERS 


Conducted by 


Clifford Ettinger 


Haaren High School 
New York City 


The Committee on Motion Pictures in Business Education of Alpha Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, national honorary graduate fraternity in business education, evaluates two 
similar films which may be used at the beginning of the elementary business training 
course. The films have been screened and are available. 


How To Hunt a Job 
Two Reels, 16 mm. Silent 


Produced by: 


Spencer D. Benbow 
Assistant Director 
Oakland California Vocational Schools 


and 
Gardner L. Hart 


Supervisor of Visual Education 
Oakland Public Schools 


Distributed by: 


Univ. of California Extension Division 
Department of Visual Instruction 
Berkeley, California 
(Western U. S. only) 


Sale: Approximately $30.00 
Apply to Mr. Benbow 


Running Time: About 25 Minutes 


Summary 

The opening scenes show sources of 
vocational information, mainly books, such 
as, “Pick Your Job and Land It” by Ed- 
lund, “Job Hunting and Getting,” “Whai 
About Jobs,” “Your Future,” “Vocational 
Guide,” “Employment Service News,” 
“Occupational Index,” “How To Write 
Letters of Application,” “Personal Ap- 
pearance and Grooming.” 

Certain sequential steps for the job 
hunter to follow are next suggested. The 
first is to fill out an application for a 
social security number, then to register at 
the Junior Division of the State Employ- 
ment Department. Private commercial 
employment agencies may be found in 
the classified telephone directory. As em- 
ployers have the habit of telephoning ap- 
plicants students are warned -to be avail- 
able by telephone. Applicants are told to 
call back to the agencies regularly in order 
to prevent the transfer of their names to 
the inactive file. The help wanted ads as 
a source of job leads are considered. Civil 
service opportunities in the U. S. Civil 
Service, the state, county, and municipal 
service are considered in detail. There 
is a picture of a civil service examina- 
tion; civil service opportunities are posted 
on the high school bulletin board, a civil 
service library has been collected and there 
is a reference manual of government posi- 
tions. 

The second reel begins with close-ups 
of civil service questions on arithmetic, 
spelling, and following directions. A civil 
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service coaching class is shown. Students 
are then shown types of fraternal, relig- 
ious and welfare agencies that help people 
to get jobs. The fact that fifty out of 
every hundred get jobs on tips or leads 
coming from relatives, friends or acquaint- 
ances is stressed. Students are shown how 
to list the sources of tips, to classify the 
suggestions made and are urged to talk to 
every person on the list. As direct appli- 
cations account for a small proportion of 
jobs obtained students are shown how to 
make a job prospect list of firms for 
which they would like to work by using 
the city directory and the classified busi- 
ness directory. Applicants are told to 
apply in mid-morning or mid-afternoon 
= to make fifty, a hundred or more 
calls. 

Scenes showing the do’s and don'ts of the 
interview tell the students to introduce 
themselves clearly, not to lay articles on 
the employer’s desk but to keep them in 
their hands, not to look continually at the 
floor or ceiling but to look the employer in 
the eye and occasionally glance around, 
to sit erect and at ease. The final scenes 
are a concise summary of the various 
steps suggested for job getting. 


Evaluation 


The aim of this film, to show students 
how to proceed to look for a job, is ac- 
complished in an excellent and thoroughly 
detailed manner. The film can be used in 
any high school class where it can be in- 
tegrated with the problem of obtaining a 
job. The film should stimulate discussion 
on types of jobs available, sources of vo- 
cational information and methods of inter- 
viewing. It is possible that this film 
could also be used to good advantage in 
college classes. Because of its excellence 
and importance it is recommended for 
assembly programs. 

A student after seeing this picture 
should be able to devise a very effective 
plan for obtaining employment. The stu- 
dent should have a more serious attitude 
toward his work and self-confidence aris- 


ing from his detailed knowledge of the | 


procedure of obtaining a job. Another 
outcome should be wider reading in the 
field of occupations and more serious 
thought devoted to the intelligent selection 
of an occupation suited to the limitations 
and abilities of the individual. The scenes 
showing the proper method of interview- 
ing and the final summary at the end of 
the picture are extremely good from a 
pedagogical viewpoint. 


What About Jobs 
Two Reels, 16 mm. Silent 


Distributed by: 
The Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
351 Turk Street, San Francisco 


Grade placement: 


High school courses in elementary busi- 
ness training, vocational guidance, per- 
sonality development. 


Rental: $5.00 per day 


Transportation extra both ways. 


Running Time: About 25 minutes 


Summary 


ane opening scenes show some of the 

250,000 pupils, in caps and gowns, who 
annually graduated from high schools, 
colleges and universities. The opening 
shots show depression conditions; there 
are signs reading, “No Help Wanted”. 
Because of economic conditions, many 
young people are on relief. Then scenes 
are shown depicting better business condi- 
tions. Now jobs are open for students 
who are prepared. 

Students are urged to seek the advice ot 
a job counselor who tells them that a 
pupil’s job chances depend upon three fun- 
damentals; 1) choice of life work, 2) a 
thorough preparation for that work, and 
3) personality. Illustrations of the six 
major fields of human activity are shown: 
Commercial, natural resources, mechanical, 
social, scientific and aesthetic. 

Pupils are advised to file applications 
with free employment agencies just before 
or shortly after graduation. They are 
further advised to seek a specific job in 
business—not just anything. Graduates 
should call on all the business firms in 
their locality. Good handwriting is a real 
asset to the jobseeker; all must be able to 
read accurately; and simple arithmetic is 
required by every business firm. Illustra- 
tions of the application of the three R’s 
are effectively given in the film. Aptitude 
tests for mechanical ability are shown. 
The technique of job hunting is shown by 
means of a study of young people applying 
for jobs, waiting to be interviewed, filling 
in applications, and correct and incorrect 
methods of conducting themselves during 
the interview. 


Evaluation 


The aim of the film, which is to em- 
phasize the qualities essential for job get- 
ting and job keeping is definitely accom- 
plished. The film can be used to advantage 
in junior business training, secretarial and 
office training courses. Many schools 
would welcome the picture as a part of 
their guidance work. The scenes illustrate 
many points made by outside speakers to 
student groups in talks given during 
Youth Week, a feature in the guidance 
program of some school systems. 

The film lags a bit at times and contains 
some repetitious material. As its making 
was influenced by a depression psychology, 
it appears slightly dated today. As to 
student outcomes, it should lead to in- 
creased knowledge of how to get jobs and 
the types of job available. 

—Summarized by Arline Pickett, Irving- 
ton High School, Irvington, N. J. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 
Business Education Association of Rochester, New York 
California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 
Commercial Education Association of New York City 


and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 


Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 
Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 
Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 
Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 
lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 
Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 


Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

N.E.A. Department of Business Education 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans Council of Typewriting Teachers 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

Philadelphia Commerce Teachers Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, Commercial 
Section. 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 
To provide a means for obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can contribute 
most effectively to the total educational program; to provide machinery for the expression of the will of business teachers throughout 
the country on issues of major importance in their field; and to codperate with other groups of educators on projects involving busi- 


ness education. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the National Council for Business Education. 


The Councit is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CounciL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 


There are four classes of membership. Class A associations 


are those with a membership of 1,000 or more and pay annual 
dues of $20.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 500 to 999 and pay annual dues of $15.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of 100 to 499 and 
pay annual dues of $10.00. Class D associations are those with 
a membership of less than 100 and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
Councit should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council for Business Education, 43 Press, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


New Officers of National Council for Business Education 


_ Under the new constitution of the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education the 
work of the Council has been placed in 
the hands of an Administrative Board of 
twenty-four members. The first Board 
was elected by the delegates of the Coun- 
cil before their terms of office expired 
August 31, 1940. Future Board members 
will be chosen by the membership of the 
affiliated associations at their regular 
meetings, or in such other ways as they 
may decide upon. 

The terms of office of the officers of 
the Council also expired on August 31, 
1940. To elect their successors and to plan 
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for the Council’s work during the current 
year a meeting of the recently elected 
Board was held in Pittsburgh, Pa., August 
24, 1940. 

The following officers and_ standing 
committees were elected: 


Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Presi- 
dent 

Dr. P. O. Selby, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Missouri, Vice 
President 

Dr. Helen Reynolds, New York Uni- 
versity, Secretary 


Dr. A. O. Colvin, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Greeley, Treas- 
urer. 

Standing Committee on Publications: 
Louis A. Rice, The Packard School, 
New York, Chairman; John G. 
Kirk, Director of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia, and Eleanor 
Skimin, Northern High School, De- 
troit. 


Standing Committee on Policies 


According to the Constitution this 
committee consists of three mem- 
bers. In the belief that during the 
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first year under the new constitu- 
tion, while a procedure for handling 
the policy-making function of the 
Council is being worked out, of- 
ficers of the Council should con- 
stitute this most important commit- 


P. 0. Selby 
Vice-President 


Hamden L. Forkner 
President 


tee, President Forkner, Vice-Presi- 
dent Selby, and Treasurer Colvin 
were elected. 
Standing Committee on Membership 
This committee consists of two 
members. Vice-President Selby. and 
Secretary Reynolds were elected. 

It should be noted that under the new 
constitution, the above officers and com- 
mittee members have been elected for 
but one year. At the final meeting of the 
Board in the scholastic year 1940-41 their 
successors will be elected for the full 
terms of their respective offices. Thus this 
year is an organizational year during 
which further plans for handling the 
Council’s work will be perfected. 

Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, present editor 
of the official organ of the Council, The 
Journal of Business Education, was re- 
appointed to that position on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Publica- 
tions. 

Reports of progress in the most im- 
portant work of the following special 
committees were made by their chairmen: 

Committee to co-operate with the 
National Curriculum Planning Com- 
mission, Dr. H. G. Shields, Chicago 
University, Chairman. 

Committee to co-operate with the Phi 
Delta Kappa Committee on the 
definitions of Educational Terms, 
Professor R. G. Walters, Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania, Chairman. 

Committee on Federal Aid for Busi- 
ness Education (to ascertain major- 
ity opinion on this subject), Dr. H. 
L. Forkner, Columbia University, 
New York, Chairman. 

The report of the Treasurer was ac- 

cepted and approved. 

It is confidently believed that the newly 
elected Administrative Board and its of- 
ficers will be able to carry on the work 
of the Council much more effectively in 
the future. It should be emphasized once 
more that the Council is not another asso- 
ciation operating in competition with other 
associations of business educators. It is 
but a national committee whose function 
it is to set up and operate machinery for 
dealing with major issues in the field of 
business education to the end that, through 
the democratic process, policies with re- 
spect to such issues may be established. 
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There never has been a time when there 
have been so many vital issues in this 
field of education as press for attention 
today. Such issues must be dealt with over 
a sufficient period of time to obtain and 
act upon majority opinion. Only a small 
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In the June issue there was a statement 
by the president of the National Council 
to the effect that Dr. Tonne and Dr. Car- 
michael were clected to the new Adminis- 
trative Board, but were technically pre- 
vented from taking places on the Board 
by a constitutional provision to the effect 
that not more than one member may be 
employed by the same college or school 
system. The name of Dr. Helen Reynolds 
should have been included in that state- 
ment as she too was elected to member- 
ship on the Board. Ex-President Nichols 
wishes to apologize for the omission and 
to set the record straight by this second 
statement. 


committee or council, so organized as to 
insure continuity of effort while safe- 
guarding the democratic principle by pro- 
viding for the election of new members 


RECEIPTS AND 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 
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THE 


annually, can be expected to follow 
through successfully in any such _ policy- 
making activity. 

It is confidently believed that with the 
Council’s policy-making procedure fully 
operative, every commercial teacher in 


A. O. Colvin 
Treasurer 


the United States will be afforded an op- 
portunity to express his opinion on each 
major issue as it is dealt with. 

In an early issue of the Journal the 
new administration will report more 
specifically on its plans for the year. 

The undersigned retiring officers of the 
National Council thank all those who 
have co-operated with them during the 
past two years in their efforts to effect 
a reorganization of the Council’s pro- 
cedures, and bespeak for the new officers 
the wholehearted support of every com- 
mercial teachers’ association, and of every 
individual teacher, as they strive to give 
expression to the will of the majority of 
workers in this field on vital issues which 
are sure to have a profound influence on 
business education in this country. 

—Frederick G. Nichols, President 
Paul A. Carlson, Vice-President 
Helen Reynolds, Secretary 
A. O. Colvin, Treasurer 


DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR BUSINESS 


to August 22, 1940 


EDUCATION 


Disbursements 
Committee Chairmen Expenses............- 
Expenses of President 

Postage 
Telegrams 
Secretarial Expenses 

rave 


Expenses of Secretary 
Stenographic ......... 
Postage 
Duplicating Services .. 


Expenses of Treasurer 
Postage 


Expenses of Editor of Journal 


Expenses of Committee on Constitutional Revision................+ee0es 


Publications 
Bulletins 


American Council of Education............. 


Total Disbursements 


Balance in the treasury, August 22, 1940..... 


$ 11.30 


69.30 282.48 


40.33 


$184.51 
75.45 259.96 


$ 745.91 
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$ 797.94 
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National Clerical Ability Tests 


Directed by 


Joint Committee on Tests 


Representing 


National Office Management Association 


and 


National Council for Business Education 


REPORT ON 1940 TESTING PROGRAM 


In March, 1937, the Joint Committee re- 
ported on its activities up to that time 
through the Yearbook ot the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association. This 
first comprehensive report included the 
preliminary studies that were made to 
gather the facts on the basis of which a 
testing program could be set up. The re- 
sults of experimental testing were in- 
cluded in that first report. Some further 
experimental testing was done in a few 
selected schools in June, 1937. Results of 
this testing program were reported more 
informally to those who were then inter- 
ested in the Joint Committee’s work. 

In February, 1940, Bulletin Number 1 
was published by the Joint Committee. In 
this bulletin was presented a brief sum- 
mary of the more important facts con- 
nected with the development of this test- 
ing activity, including a report of the re- 
sults obtained by those who took the iests 
in 1938 and in 1939. 

Copies of both of the above reports are 


still available. The former may be ob- 
tained from the Bookstore, New York 
University School of Education, New 


York City. The price is $2.00. The latter 
may be obtained free from the Joint 
Committee on Tests, Lawrence Hall, Kirk- 
land Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The report which follows covers the 
testing progfam which was administered 
May 16, 17, and 18, 1940. It is being 
published in the JOURNAL as the official 
organ of the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education in the hope that it will 
reach those who are most interested in this 
testing program. Reprints of this report 
will be available for wider distribution as 
may seem best to the Joint Committee and 
its sponsors. 


Growth 


It should be emphasized that the Com- 
mittee has not made any special effort to 
induce schools to give the tests, or to ex- 
pand the program rapidly. It has been 
content to let this program grow naturally 
as its results and benefits become known 
to business educators and others for whom 
it has been developed. Nevertheless, there 
has been steady growth since the first 
offering of the tests on a permanent basis 
in 1938, when there were 1300 testees. In 
1939 there were 2385. In 1940 there were 
3065. Now that the tests are becoming 
fairly well known and employers as well 
as educators are becoming familiar with 
their value as a basis for employment of 
office workers, growth of this program is 
likely to be more rapid in the future. 

Two hundred schools registered pupils 
this year. Fifty-three centers were organ- 
ized to accommodate the graduates of 
these schools. The smallest center was at 
Cando, North Dakota; the largest one was 
in Chicago. The test centers covered an 
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area roughly bounded by lines drawn from 
Boston to Chicago to Stockton, California, 
to Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

As a manifestation of interest in the 
testing program beyond that which is rep- 
resented by the number of schools or the 
number of centers, it should be reported 
that more than seven hundred complete 
sets of the 1939 tests were ordered during 
the year by educators and employers and 
others who were eager to learn more 
about the character and scope of the pro- 
gram. These orders came entirely un- 
solicited and indicate quite clear poten- 
tialities for a wider distribution of the 
tests in the years ahead. 

Employers, are interested in the tests 
partly from the point of view of their 
availability for use as employment tests. 
This is a phase of the testing program 
which has not as yet been given serious 
attention. We hope that in the year just 
ahead more attention may be given to it. 
Employers obviously are becoming aware 
of the fact that something more than a 
short copying test is required for the em- 
ployment of satisfactory typists. They are 
beginning to believe that something more 
than copying a letter, or even writing one 
from dictation, is necessary in the em- 
ployment of a stenographer. In a few 
centers public employment agencies, lo- 
cal personnel directors, school departments, 
research directors, and business educators 
are considering the feasibility of having 
the tests given by a central agency to all 
who desire positions in the fields covered 
by the tests with the thought in mind that 
there would thus be built up a list of 
available candidates for office positions 
from which satisfactory workers could be 
selected in that community as vacancies 
occur. Nothing very tangible has come out 
of these local conferences as yet but it is 
hoped that something more specific in this 
particular field may be reported upon at 
the end of the current year. 


Changes in the Program 


It has been uppermost in the minds of 
the members of the Joint Committee that 
such a testing program should not become 
static. It should improve with experience, 
and changes should be made whenever it 
becomes apparent that they are needed. 


Selection of Administrator 

The first change has to do with the 
selection of an administrator to represent 
the Joint Committee in a test center. Pre- 
viously, when a center was organized, the 
Joint Committee supplied a capable person 
to administer the tests. It must be re- 
membered that the administrator’s work 1s 
somewhat different from that of the spon- 
sor. The latter organizes the center, regis- 
ters candidates for the tests, collects fees, 
and provides rooms, equipment, and such 


materials as are not furnished by the Joint 
Committee. The administrator, on the 
other hand, actually administers the tests 
as the representative of the Joint Com- 
mittee. He secures, selects, and uses as 
many assistants as he needs, but he is 
primarily responsible to the Committee. 

Each sponsor of a test center, either a 
local employer or an educator, nominates 
someone in his locality to act as admin- 
istrator. Certain qualifications are required 
by the Committee and the sponsor re- 
ceives a set of specifications to guide him 
in the choice of someone to nominate for 
the position of administrator. Upon re- 
ceipt of the nomination made by the spon- 
sor the Joint Committee investigates his 
qualifications and appoints him unless for 
some reason he fails to meet specifications. 
In that case the sponsor is asked to make 
another nomination. 

This plan insures that no one who has 
had a hand in the preparation of candi- 
dates for the tests will have charge of the 
tests given those candidates. It also estab- 
lishes a very direct and close contact be- 
tween the Joint Committee and the test 
center. This plan has worked exception- 
ally well this vear and doubtless will be 
continued. 


Use of Personality Rating Schedule 


A second change has to do with the way 
in which the Personality Rating Schedule 
is used. Prior to 1940 teachers of students 
who were to take the National Clerical 
Ability Tests were required to furnish 
with the application of each testee a rating 
schedule covering personality traits which 
the Joint Committee had found of ma- 
jor importance in the estimation of em- 
ployers. 

On the first page of the rating schedule 
used a form was provided for recording 
the standing of the candidate on each ot 
the eight traits included. These standings 
were placed on a scale in such a way that 
when the various points were connected by 
straight lines, there appeared on the 
sheet a profile of the candidate’s person- 
ality as far as the eight traits included 
properly represent it. There also was a 
place for a summation of the scores on 
the various personality traits and this 
single score was integrated with other 
data in a final composite score of occupa- 
tional ability—the particular kind of abil- 
ity depending upon the vocational ability 
test taken by the testee. 

Because of obvious variations in rat- 
ings turned in by different teachers, even 
in the same school, it was necessary to 
make adjustments in these ratings by 
proper procedures. This took care of the 
element of variation fairly well, but for 
other reasons it left certain defects in this 
procedure untouched. 

The Committee recognizes that this one 
factor of personality is the only factor 
that enters into the composite score which 
did not lie wholly within its control under 
the scoring plan in use. Furthermore, it 
is recognized that a certain personality 
trait may be very much more important in 
connection with one type of office position 
than it is in connection with other types. 
The employer of an applicant for a steno- 
graphic position may be more interested in 
one or more of these character traits than 
he is in the others, and yet, under the scor- 
ing plan in use, it was necessary to con- 
sider the total personality score in arriv- 
ing at a composite score of vocational abil- 
ity and not attempt to weight the separate 
scores on eight distinct traits. 

It is believed also that the employer of 
the holder of a National Clerical Ability 
Test Certificate should be able to go di- 
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rectly 
worker’s personality trait rating if the 
holder of the certificate does not possess 
a high degree of a trait which was given 
a high score on the Personality Rating 
Schedule. The employer also should have 
access to the personality rating profile so 
that he can take into account the particu- 
lar personality strength and weakness of 
the candidate. 

In view of the above considerations it 
was decided this year not to integrate the 
total personality score with other data in 
a composite score of vocational ability. 
It seemed better to provide a place on the 
back of each certificate for the personality 
profile and to leave it to each school to 
decide whether or not to fill it in. This 
makes it possible for a prospective em- 
ployer who is shown the certificate of an 
applicant to see in which traits the appli- 
cant excels and to make sure that he pos- 
sesses in adequate degree the traits he 
most wants him to have. It also should 
be noted that if after employment it be- 
comes apparent that the testee was over- 
rated, the employer may communicate di- 
rectly with the teacher who made the 
rating if he cares to do so. It is believed 
that this plan will insure more accurate 
ratings on the part of teachers and cause 
them to take this part of the program 
even more seriously than they have in the 
past. 

Scoring Tests 


The third change in the testing program 
has to do with the manner of scoring the 
General Information Test and the Fun- 
damentals Test. Heretofore these tests 
have been scored manually. In all there 
were 6,130 test papers to be scored. This 
year the services of the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation were employed 
for scoring and for statistical work in con- 
nection with these basic tests. More use- 
ful data were obtained and time and 
money were saved on this part of the 
program. 

Addresses for Letters in the 
Stenographic Test 


A fourth change has to do with the 
Stenographic Ability Test. Heretofore all 
names and addresses of persons and firms 
to whom letters were dictated, were dic- 
tated from the test paper. It seemed best 
this year to dictate only the names of the 
people to whom letters were written. A 
list of the names and addresses used in the 
dictation was furnished each testee. Thus 
the testee had to turn to this list for the 
proper address of a person to whom a let- 
ter was dictated, much as he would do in 
an office when required to get the address 
from a letter being answered or from 
some other source. 


to the one responsible for the « 


Results of the 1940 Program 


The Committee is gratified that the 
number of testees increased, but is even 
more gratified that the proportion of those 
who were successful in earning certificates 
likewise increased. Table I shows the re- 
sults in the five clerical ability tests given, 
so arranged that one can see what propor- 
tion of the total number of testees received 
certificates in each test, what proportion 
of those who received their training in the 
high school were successful, how well 
those who were trained in college did, and 
how those who were unclassified as to the 
source of their training did in comparison 
with the others. 

It will be noted that there is no filing 
test in the 1940 series. This omission was 
not intentional. In the development of the 
test there was delay due to the fact that 
experts in this field in different parts of 
the country were called upon for assistance 
and were able to give it, but only after 
considerable delay. When the final draft 
of the test was available, it was found 
that there was not time enough to repro- 
duce the necessary filing material to ac- 
company it. Since it is the opinion of the 
Committee that an actual filing problem 
should be included in a filing ability test, 
and the necessary materials for such a 
problem were not available, it was decided 
to omit the test this year. There was a 
relatively small number of testees signed 


actually registered for the tests this. 


year was 3210. 


Results Compared with 
Previous Years 


Table II indicates the number of testees 
in each of the different vocational ability 
tests and the number who were success- 
ful each year, beginning in 1937 and run- 
ning through 1940. 


Stenographic Test Results 

A glance at the results in 1940 reveals 
that they are very much better than in 
any of the preceding years. The gain 
over 1939 is very striking in at least two 
cases, that of the stenographic test and of 
the machine calculating test. There is no 
way in which one can be sure just what ac- 
counts for the relatively large gains in 
1940 over 1939. It is safe to assume, how- 
ever, that after three years of experience 
with these tests, certain modifications of 
instructional methods have taken place. It 
is equally safe to assume that testing pro- 
cedures in many of our schools have great- 
ly improved. When these tests were first 
undertaken, about the only test given to 
stenographic students was one involving 
dictation of five hundred words at the rate 
of a hundred words a minute. Transcrip- 
tion rarely was timed. If a student could 
take dictation for that short period of 
time at a hundred words a minute, he 
was deemed to be satisfactory. 


TABLE 
1937 1938 1939 1940 
Certificates Certificates Certificates Certificates 
Testees No. % Testees No. % Testees No. % Testees No. % 

Stenography 465 116 24.0 547 136 24.8 35.0 1318 944 71.5 
Typing 340 137. 40.0 278 89 32.0 oe 57.0 655 443 68.0 
Bookkeeping 248 28 11.0 270 80 29.6 ia 40.0 737 399 54.0 
Machine Trans. 53 12 22.0 62 18 290 ... 49.0 145 73—«S0.0 
Machine Cal. 89 21 23.0 64 17. 26.5 a 32.5 210 128 60.0 
Filing 66 29 44.0 64 15 23.4 36.0 
Totals 1261 343 «27.0 1285 355 28.0 42.0 3065 1987 65.0 


up for the test. It is a matter of regret 
to the Committee that such a small num- 
ber of students are being trained for this 
important kind of office work. This test 
will be offered again with the others in 
1941. It is hoped that by that time more 
attention will have been given to the sub- 
ject and more testees will be available for 
that part of the testing program. 

It should be noted that in the table 
above the number appearing in the “un- 
classified” section includes testees from 
business offices. In several places business 
firms selected some of their employees to 


Beginning with our test in 1937 the 
stenographic ability test has consisted of 
approximately forty minutes of dictation 
and two hours of transcription. Few stu- 
dents at first were ready for this marathon 
type of test. Only speed spurts, with 
special emphasis on the rate of taking dic- 
tation and little emphasis on the rate of 
transcribing it, had been the experience of 
most of the students who took the first 
Clerical Ability Test. This was substan- 
tially true also in 1938 and there was very 
little gain over 1937. In 1939 the results 
were much better. It was evident that 


TABLE |! 
All Testees High School College Unclassified 
Certified Rejected Certified Rejected Certified Rejected Certified Rejected 
Total No. % No. % Total No % No. % Total °. % No. % Total No % No. % 

Stenography 1318 944 71.5 374 28.5 962 660 69.0 302 31.0 294 236 80.0 20.0 62 48 77.0 14 23.0 
Typing 659 446 68.0 213 32.0 528 328 62.0 200 38.0 89 77 86.5 12 13.55 42 41 98.0 1 2.0 
Bookkeeping 736 398 54.0 338 46.0 562 297 53.0 265 47.0 158 98 62.0 0 38.0 16 3 19.0 13. 881.0 
Machine Trans. 142 69 49.0 101 44 43.5 57 56.5 14 8 57.0 6 43.0 29 17 63.0 10 
Machine Cal. 210 128 =60.0 82 40.0 174 108 — 62.0 66 38.0 17 6 390 ft 65.0 19 14 74.0 5 26.0 
Totals 3065 1985 = 65.0 1080 ~35.0 2327 1437 62.0 890 38.0 572 425 74.0 147 26.0 166 123 74.0 43 26.0 


The above changes in procedure were 
made partly as the result of suggestions 
of sponsors and administrators, and part- 
ly as the result of the Committee’s own 
experience in handling the program. Sug- 
gestions for further improvement of the 
program always are welcome. 
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take the tests, and in other cases office em- 
ployees asked for this privilege. It might 
also be noted that because of the omis- 
sion of the filing test, the total number 
taking the tests was 145 smaller than it 
would have been if the filing test had been 
given. In other words, the total number 


some suitable preparation had been made 
for the test. An improvement of over 100 
per cent in 1940, however, was unex- 
pected. Doubtless this cannot be ac- 
counted for wholly by any modification in 
method of preparing for the test. It is 
believed, however, that it is in part ex- 
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plained by the fact that, having had a 
large number of students fail in the pre- 
ceding years, teachers were somewhat 
more careful in selecting students for the 
1940 tests. At any rate, it is believed that 
the test was of equal difficulty with those 
of previous years and that no modifica- 
tion in its administration gave any great 
advantage to the testees in 1940. Perhaps 
having no addresses to take down as a 
part of the dictation helped a little, but at 
the most, this could account for but a 
small part of this noteworthy gain. There 
may have been variation in the 1940 scor- 
ing procedure. The Committee is study- 
ing this possibility carefully. This high 
percentage of success may not be fully 
maintained in 1941. 

Since it is one of the purposes of the 
testing program to focus attention on office 
standards in the training of office workers, 
it is gratifying to know that there has 
been a shift of emphasis in the right di- 
rection. No new textbooks or other in- 
struction material or teaching methods are 
necessary to bring about great improve- 
ment in the occupational competency of 
commercial students. What is most im- 
portant is that ordinary traditional class- 
room standards shall give way to office 
standards and that available practice mate- 
rial shall be handled in such a way as to 
develop the ability necessary to meet ini- 
tial office standards such as are repre- 
sented by the National Clerical Ability 
Tests. 


Typing Test Results 


In the typing ability test there was con- 
siderable improvement, but only what 
might be expected as the result of modi- 
fied procedures and more emphasis on of- 
fice standards. It also should be noted 
that at about the time this testing pro- 
gram began, the Typewriter Educational 
Research Bureau modified its monthly 
testing program in such a way as to use 
straight copy tests in alternation with 
production tests. This monthly program 
has, therefore, been a sort of build-up for 
the production tests of the National Cler- 
ical Ability Testing Program. No straight 
copy test is required. Therefore, it is 
safe to assume that practice obtained on 
the Typewriter Educational Research Bu- 
reau’s monthly tests, greater emphasis on 
office production work as against straight 
copying work during the period of train- 
ing, and a more careful selection of candi- 
dates for the National Clerical Ability 
Tests account for the increase of 11 per 
cent in the proportion receiving certificates 
in 1940 as against 1939. 


Bookkeeping Test Results 


In bookkeeping there was a substantial 
increase, as will be seen from the table. 
This likewise was to be expected in part 
because of more careful selection of tes- 
tees and more specific preparation for a 
production test such as is used in this 
program. When the first bookkeeping test 
was given it consisted of two parts. Part 
I was a theory test, the kind in which 
various statements are made with the re- 
quirement that the testees indicate their 
correctness or incorrectness by checking in 
accordance with directions. Part II con- 
sisted of a bookkeeping narrative involving 
the complete bookkeeping cycle. It was 
found that students did better on the the- 
oretical part of the examination than they 
did on the practical part of it. It seemed 
to the Committee that too much emphasis 
had been placed on the so-called objective 
tests, and too little on tests whose mate- 
rials are samplings of actual bookkeeping 
work. Consequently, beginning in 1938, the 
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theory portion of this test was omitted in 
the belief that students who can do a sat- 
tisfactory piece of bookkeeping work must 
understand the principles well enough for 
practical purposes. Furthermore, it was 
desired to shift emphasis from the teach- 
ing of pure theory, without adequate prac- 
tice, to the teaching of theory in relation 
to actual practice, and to encourage teach- 
ers to provide more practice on the com- 
plete bookkeeping cycle. The increase in 
proportion of successful testees in 1940 as 
against 1939 is strong evidence that prog- 
ress towards more effective teaching of 
vocational bookkeeping is being made in 
our schools. 

It should be noted in this connection also 
that better work habits in bookkeeping 
have been developed. Students this year 
had less trouble finding mistakes. More of 
them seemed to know how to go about the 
job of correcting errors. More were able 
to take up the set of books where a pre- 
vious bookkeeper had left off and carry 
it on to the end of the prescribed period 
without great difficulty. In short, the 1940 
group included more people who possess 
bookkeeping ability than did any previous 
group. 


Machine Transcription Test Results 

There was but slight improvement in the 
machine transcription results, but there 
was some. A great majority of our schools 
are giving inadequate attention to this 
phase of vocational business training. 
Many more periods of practice are neces- 
sary to produce occupational competency 
in this field. Relatively few schools give 
enough time to this particular type of 
work to prepare people for it. In a good 
many schools it is but one of the phases 
of the office work which accompany prep- 
aration for stenographic positions. The 
Committee believes that it should be re- 
garded as a major subject for some stu- 
dents and that, in any case, if it is to be 
taught at all, it ought to be taught as 
thoroughly as other subjects are taught 
in the interest of greater vocational efti- 
ciency. 
Machine Calculation Test Results 

Next to the results on the stenographic 
test greater gain was made in the machine 
calculation test than was made in any 
other. At the time this testing program 
hegan, relatively few schools were doing 
more than providing a few hours of in- 
struction on the different calculating ma- 
chines. Little or no vocational skill was 
developed in the calculating machine 
courses. Mere acquaintanceship with the 
machine was all that was desired. It is 
becoming more evident that there are posi- 
tions for young people who are skilled 
in calculating machine operating. Some 
schools are devoting enough time to this 
particular phase of clerical practice to 
develop skill where students have apti- 
tude for this kind of work. This probably 
accounts for the improvement of results 
in this particular field. There is still room 
for improvement and it is hoped that this 
testing program may stimulate more in- 
terest in this most important field of 
clerical service. 


Suggestions to Teachers 


Overcoming Nervousness of Testee 


Nervousness under test conditions no 
doubt still accounts for a good many fail- 
ures. The Committee can do no more 
than it has done to eliminate all causes 
which tend to create nervousness. With 
the exception of the short spurts of 
speed that are customarily required in 
school stenographic and typing tests, most 


students have not developed a time con-~ 
sciousness in connection with their work. 
Too many of them have come to the Na- 
tional Clerical Ability Tests to work under 
pressure for a considerable period of time 
for the first time in their experience. 
Therefore, it seems to the Commmitte that 
the remedy for nervousness, especially 
that which is the result of time limits set 
for the test, is to give students plenty of 
opportunity to undertake jobs which must 
be completed within forty minutes or an 
hour or even longer where schedules per- 
mit. Relatively long sustained periods of 
practice at frequent intervals during the 
training period, especially during the weeks 
just before the Clerical Ability Tests are 
taken, should go far toward removing the 
handicap of nervousness which naturally 
results from inexperience with the en- 
durance type of test and the necessity for 
doing a substantial piece of work in a def- 
inite period of time. 


Selection of Testees 

Those who intend to select students for 
the Clerical Ability Testing Program in 
May, 1941, should make their selections 
relatively early in the school year. Of 
course it is assumed that the kind of 
training given to those who are selected 
will not differ greatly from that which is 
given to those who for one reason or an- 
other will not take the tests. But on the 
other hand, the fact that a National Cler- 
ical Ability Test is one of the objectives 
of the course will tend to spur those who: 
are to take that final test on to greater 
effort, and perhaps to do a certain amount 
of work outside of class in preparation for 
it. There is no reason why a rather large 
group should not be chosen early in the 
year with the understanding that those 
who fail to measure up to expectations 
will be omitted from the test group, or at 
least advised not to continue as members 
of it. There is no good reason why stu- 
dents who have little chance of passing a 
test should be forced, or even encouraged, 
tc take it. 

One teacher who has had considerable 
experience with this testing program has 
told the Committee that even some of those 
students who did not pass the test gained 
so much from their experience in taking it 
that they did exceptionally well in certain 
employment tests and obtained jobs more 
easily than they otherwise would have 
done. This is something worth thinking 
about. It does seem reasonably clear that 
a student cannot fail to gain something 
from a test of this kind even though he 
is not successful in winning a certificate. 
It is even clearer that the student who 
does win a certificate gains something even 
more important. The great majority ot 
students who go through a comprehensive 
test of this kind and make their best ef- 
fort to pass it will be better able to meet 
the requirements of the comprehensive 
jobs which they will have to handle in 
their initial employment. Their ability to 
do the work of their first job will be 
increased in proportion to the number of 
comprehensive, timed practice jobs they 
have been required to handle in prepara- 
tion for the National Clerical Ability Test- 
ing Program. This is something for teach- 
ers who really want to prepare their peo- 
ple for jobs to think about. 


Good Equipment Essential 

In one or two cases students were un- 
fortunate in not being able to obtain 
machines — typewriters or calculating 
machines or dictating machines — which 
were in good order and ready for use. It 
is of great importance that sponsors should 
see to it that testees are provided with 
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machines with which they are somewhat 
familiar, or at least that are in excellent 
condition and ready for use. No handicap 
that can be avoided should be permitted 
to stand in the way of success in these 
most important tests. The Committee will 
do everything in its power to see that 
local conditions are what they ought to 
be, but only the sponsor and administrator 
can assure every testee an absolutely fair 
chance to pass the examination. 


Publicity for Testing Program 


The Committee does everything in its 
power to publicize the National Clerical 
Ability Testing Program among employ- 
ers. it is reasonably successful in bring- 
ing this matter to the attention of every 
office manager who is a member of a 
local branch of the National Office Man- 
agement Association and _ undoubtedly 
reaches a good many office managers who 
do not belong to this national organiza- 
tion but who do subscribe to its publica- 
tions or who otherwise learn of the test- 
ing program. It remains, however, for 
the local teachers and administrators to 
devise ways and means of bringing to the 
attention of local employers the avail- 
ability of candidates who are the holders 
of the National Clerical Ability Test Certi- 
ficate. The principal of a local high 
school, or the head of its commercial de- 
partment, or the director of business edu- 
cation, or an employer should have less 
difficulty in getting information regarding 
this testing program and the significance 
of the certificate of proficiency accepted 
for publication in local papers than would 
the national Committee. 


In some centers the head of the com- 
mercial department prepared a letter tell- 
ing about the candidates who took the 
National Clerical Ability Tests and earned 
certificates. This letter was sent to a long 
list of employers in his city. It contained 
all necessary information regarding the 
availability of some first-class beginners in 
the field of office work. Such a letter is 
more effective when accompanied by 
a statement, perhaps not more than a page 
long, telling just what the National Cler- 
ical Ability Testing Program is, who 
sponsors it, and why its certificate holders 
are worthy of most careful consideration. 


Up to the present time the whole testing 
program has been handled gratis by office 
managers and educators who have given 
their time and strength to the project for 
the good of the cause which it represents. 
Naturally, they have not had time to co- 
operate as fully as they would like to have 
done with local sponsors and administra- 
tors in publicizing and otherwise increas- 
ing the beneficial results of this testing 
program. The Committee now is in a 
position, however, to employ a manager 
for the testing program and will do so 
shortly. Therefore, it is reasonably certain 
that more attention can be given to the 
matter of publicity during the coming year 
than has been given to it in the past. It 
also is reasonably certain that fewer mis- 
takes will be made and that more help 
can be given to local sponsors in the de- 
velopment of their centers than has been 
possible heretofore. 

All teachers who want to keep in touch 
with the progress of the Clerical Ability 
Testing Program through the year should 
subscribe for THE JouRNAL oF BUSINESS 
Epucation. It is the official organ of the 
National Council for Business Education, 
one of the sponsors of the program, and in 
it interesting and helpful material and re- 
ports of local center activities will be pub- 
lished from month to month. 
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Sample Tests for Examination or 
Practice 


In placing the order for 1940 tests the 
Committee was aware of the fact that a 
great many teachers and employers will 
want sets of the tests for examination or 
for class practice. Therefore, a suitable 
number beyond those required for the 
testing program last May were ordered. A 
full set will be available at the nominal 
price of $1.55 to help cover the cost of 
printing and handling. The set includes 
the following vocational ability tests: 
Stenographic, Bookkeeping, Typing, Ma- 
chine Transcribing, and Machine Calcu- 
lating. It also includes instructions for 
administering each of these tests. There 
also are two other tests with instructions 
for administering them. They are the 
Fundamentals and the General Infor- 
mation Tests. There also is a Personality 
Rating Schedule with instructions for 
using it. Any teacher or other person in- 
terested in this program may obtain a set 
of the tests from the Joint Committee on 
Tests at the address given at the beginning 
of this report. 

There still are available most of the 
1939 series of tests. Sets of those on 
hand may be had at $1.00 a set as long as 
they last. 

The following price list indicates the 
cost of these various tests when ordered 
in quantity for classroom practice pur- 
poses or for other uses: 


1940 1939 
Each for Each for 
10 or 10 or more 
BOOKKCCDING 32 16 
Machine Transcription... .10 
Machine Calculaticn..... ne. .06 
none .10 
General Information..... 
Fundamentals .......... 15 .08 


A Word of Thanks 


This National Clerical Ability Testing 
Program is a comprehensive one, as all 
who have had anything to do with it well 
know. Since, as has been pointed out 
above, it has been administered by busy 
men and women without compensation of 
any kind, it is inevitable that mistakes 
have been made. There have been delays 
in getting the tests to the test centers; 
mistakes in shipping have been made; cor- 
respondence in a few instances has not 
been answered promptly; in some cases re- 
quests for detailed information concerning 
results of the testing program or con- 
cerning some other phases of it have had 
to be refused because no one had the time 
to get the necessary information and pre- 
pare it for submission to those who de- 
sired it. It is estimated that in the neigh- 
borhood of fifteen hundred letters con- 
cerning the program have been answered 
by the unpaid managers of the program 
during the past year. Preparing eight tests 
with instructions for administering them 
is, in itself, a sizable job. Seeing that 
number of tests through the printing press, 
checking them, preparing them for ship- 
ment to the various centers, and actually 
shipping them, involves a_ tremendous 
amount of work. Correspondence concern- 
ing the organization of each local test cen- 
ter and the selection of an administrator 
for it consumes a great deal of time. Su- 
pervising the rating of ten thousand tests 
calls for the expenditure of more time 
and effort than most people are willing to 
give even to a good cause. Preparing the 
report, setting up statistical tables, select- 
ing and training a staff to rate papers, pre- 


paring hundreds of certificates for mailing, 
reporting the results of the testing pro- 
gram, preparing for and holding commit- 
tee meetings to decide upon policies and 
procedures, and a score of other activities 
in connection with such a program make 
demands upon a volunteer staff which can- 
not always be met promptly. 

The Committee wishes to express its 
sincere appreciation of the patience, 
thoughtfulness, tolerance, and co-operative 
spirit which have been manifested by 
sponsofs, test administrators, and testees 
throughout the progress of the program 
for the past year. Next year, with some 
paid administrative help, it is expected 
that much more can be accomplished. 


The Fee 


The Committee has refused to increase 
the fee even in the face of the fact that 
it does not entirely cover the cost of 
administering the tests. It is believed that 
through the use of scoring machines and 
other devices, and through the proceeds 
of sales of sample copies of the tests, the 
Committee will be able to continue to 
make these tests available at the present 
fee. From the statement in the preceding 
paragraph about the work involved in 
this testing program, it will be seen that 
it cannot be made available at a lower 
fee unless the program is endowed in 
some way. Apparently those who are in- 
terested in the tests understand this mat- 
ter better than they did at the outset of 
the testing program since during the past 
year practically no one has complained 
about the fee charged. The chief con- 
cern of the Committee is to make the 
certificate worth more and more each Vear. 
On the other hand, if reduction in unit 
cost, through increase in number of testees 
or through greater efficiency in handling 
the program, is effected, the rate will be 
proportionately reduced. 


Research Needed 


The Committee is aware of the fact that 
additional research should be done in con- 
nection with its program. More sample 
testing should be done in connection with 
the preparation of the tests. More fol- 
low-up work is essential to secure more 
definite knowledge as to the success of 
certificate holders in office work. A fol- 
low-up study of those who took the tests 
in 1937, 1938, and 1939 already is well 
under way. More investigation of employ- 
ment tests doubtless will reveal the possi- 
bilities of the use of clerical ability tests 
for employment purposes. The Commit- 
tee is aware of the need for this additional 
research and will prosecute the various 
projects mentioned above as soon and as 
vigorously as is possible when money is 
available for that purpose. 


Personnel of the Joint Committee 


During the early years of the program 
the Joint Committee consisted of a small 
group of office managers representing the 
New England Office Management Asso- 
ciation, and later the National Office Man- 
agement Association, and an equally small 
group of business educators representing 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and later the National Council for 
Business Education. At the beginning of 
the past vear this Joint Committee was en- 
larged to include the entire educational 
committee of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, which consists of a 
member in each city where there is a local 
branch of the association. The educa- 
tional group on the Committee also was 
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enlarged to include as many business edu- 
cators as there are office managers on the 
Committee. The president of the National 
Council for Business Education appointed 
a business educator in each community in 
which there is a local branch of the N.O.- 
M.A. Thus it has come about that in all 
of these cities there is an office manager 
and a business educator working together 
for the development of this program not 
only locally but nationally. 

This enlarged Joint Committee has par- 
ticipated in the construction of the tests 
used and in many other ways has had an 
active part in the development of the pro- 
gram during the past year. It will render 
increasingly important service in the years 
ahead. 

It is to be regretted that there is not a 
branch of the National Office Management 
Association in every city. The Committee 
wishes to point out, however, that the ex- 
istence of such a branch is not necessary 
to the development of a local committee 
consisting of at least one office manager, 
or other employer of office help, and one 
business educator. Two such persons may 
constitute the nucleus of a working com- 
mittee in any city where any educator or 
any office employer is particularly inter- 
ested in the clerical ability testing program. 
It is suggested, therefore, that business 
educators take the initiative in bringing 
about the co-operative arrangement sug- 
gested above in their respective localities. 
But in cities where business educators do 
not take the initiative in this direction, and 
where there is an employer who is inter- 
ested in this national testing program, 
there is no good reason why he should not 
take the initiative and establish contact 
with the business educators in his com- 
munity. Not the least important of the 
beneficial results which have accrued from 
this testing program is this union of edu- 
cator and employer in an effort to im- 
prove training for office work. It is 
hoped that this movement may continue 
and expand rapidly until every city of size 
has its local committee of educators and 
employers. 


Letters of Commendation 


Many letters of commendation have been 
received by the Committee. There is not 
space in this brief report for the inclusion 
of these letters, much as the Committee 
would like to publish them. Later on in 
the year it may be possible to issue in a 
separate pamphlet letters received from 
office managers, other employers, local 
sponsors, test administrators, and others 
in which beneficial results of the testing 
program are pointed out and firm convic- 
tions as to the efficacy of the program 
are expressed. It should be noted that 
there have been some adversely critical let- 
ters. This is to be expected. Some of the 
criticism is well founded. All of it has 

n taken into account and improvements 
have been made because of it. More of 
it will be welcome whenever there is just 
cause for complaint. It is only in this way 
that the tests can be improved. 


A Word of Explanation and 
Appreciation * 


From 1936 to 1939 Mr. J. Richard Jack- 
man of the Lewis Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Walpole, Massachusetts, was chair- 
man of the Education Committee of the 
National Office Management Association, 
by virtue of which position he was a 
member of the Joint Committee. During 

* This statement was prepared by their col- 


leagues without the knowledge or consent of the 
two gentlemen named in it. 
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that time he served as chairman of this 
Committee. In 1939 Mr. Jackman, who 
was elected president of the National Of- 
fice Management Association, induced Mr. 
Lester H. Brigham of the American Op- 
tical Company, Southbridge, Massachu- 
setts, long a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee, to accept the appointment as chair- 
man of the Education Committee of the 
National Office Management Association. 
The Joint Committee on Tests immedi- 
ately elected Mr. Brigham chairman for 
the year 1939-40. 

Mr. Brigham has indicated his willing- 
ness to continue on the Joint Committee 
on Tests, but has asked to be relieved of 
the chairmanship of that Committee. Mr. 
Jackman, having completed his term as 
president of the N.O.M.A., has consented 
to resume his place as chairman of the 
Education Committee of the N.O.M.A. and 
as chairman of the Joint Committee. Thus 
the program is assured the active support 
of both Messrs. Brigham and Jackman in 
the years ahead. 

These busy executives have given a tre- 
mendous amount of time and energy and 


thought to this national testing program. 
Without their efficient leadership and 
active participation, it is doubtful if the 
program could have made anywhere near 
the progress it has made to date. Both are 
realists in every sense of that term. They 
believe in theory but are not satisfied until 
it has been put into practice. They are not 
easily discouraged. They have the courage 
of their convictions and fight for what 
they think is right. Through their lead- 
ership, an activity involving employers and 
business educators throughout the whole 
country has been brought to a point where 
it may be looked upon as a reasonably 
permanent addition to our vocational edu- 
cation system. On behalf of the other 
members of the Joint Committee on Tests, 
sincere appreciation and gratitude for the 
services rendered to employers and educa- 
tors in the development of this National 
Clerical Ability Testing Program are 
hereby publicly transmitted to Mr. Brig- 
ham and Mr. Jackman, accompanied by 
the hope that both will continue to stand 
by the program as long as their services 
may be needed. 


Digest of the Youth Commission's 


“What the High Schools Ought to Teach” 


(Continued from page 27) 


problems on the basis of facts that can 
properly be supplied by specialists in 
biology and sociology. It is not defensible 
to postpone to the period of college at- 
tendance the study of many of the topics 
to which reference is here made for the 
reason that the college student body is 
only a small fraction of the population. 
The secondary schools are the institutions 
which must disseminate knowledge on 
family life and like topics because it is in 
these schools that the youth of the na- 
tion are registered.” 


The Conventional Subjects 

Besides discussing additions to the pres- 
ent curriculum, the report makes recom- 
mendations concerning the conventional 
subjects, remarking that “The conven- 
tional subjects, like the curriculum, were 
organized and are now in many cases con- 
ducted in a form which cannot be de- 
fended in the light of modern conditions. 
The plea for new subjects must therefore 
be supplemented by a recommendation 
that the conventional subjects be re- 
examined and criticized with a view to 
injecting into them the same liberal spirit 
as that which is exemplified in the new 
courses advocated in preceding para- 
graphs.” Specific recommendations that in 
some cases may be thought startling are 
made regarding English, mathematics, 
foreign languages, history, and the natural 
sciences. 


Reorganization of Experience 


Calling for “a new spirit of appreciation 
of the values of education,” the claim is 
made that: “It is important for the sec- 
ondary school of the future to provide 
greater opportunities for unifying ex- 
periences in the various fields. This unity 
should involve the seeing of relationships 
among the several fields on the one hand, 
and should provide temporal continuity 
on the other; that is, the student should 
gain an increasing comprehension of re- 


lationships between experiences now being 
provided, and those provided in previous 
years. These two aspects of unity and 
coherence require cooperative planning 
among the several teachers in the sec- 
ondary schools. A major defect in the 
educational experiences provided by the 
present secondary school is the exclusive 
emphasis upon verbal expression. It 
should be the responsibility of the school 
to use a wider range of media in order 
that pupils may clarify their ideas and 
feelings by a variety of expressions. This 
effort at clarifying one’s perceptions 
through so-called ‘creative expression’ is 
an important aspect of learning.” 


New Curriculum Materials 

Discussing frankly the situation regard- 
ing the preparation of curriculum mate- 
rials, the report recommends that a special 
agency be set up for this purpose. In this 
connection, it admits that: “It is not a 
trivial administrative problem to change 
the huge structure which has grown up 
without central guidance. Several ef- 
torts have been made of late to or- 
ganize groups of educators on a volun- 
tary basis and to begin to develop, through 
cooperation, a program in conformity with 
current demands. It remains to be seen 
whether these voluntary groups can hold 
together and be effective.” 


Leadership 


A final section discusses leadership in 
the work of reorganization, reviewing 
community councils and government 
agencies as to their possible activities. It 
concludes that, “In the last analysis, the 
revision of the curriculum will depend on 
individual secondary schools. Unless the 
members of school faculties become con- 
vinced that changes in the contents and 
methods of teaching are necessary, prog- 
ress will be impossible. Unless classrooms 
become centers of vigorous experimenta- 
tion, little will be accomplished.” 
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Five New World's heeords 


made on the Electromatic—the all-electric writing machine 


The coveted Stowell Trophy, 

which was won by Miss 

Crismon. Awarded to the 

high school student estab- 

lishing the best typing record 

from a dictating machine. 
& 


Seated: Miss Stella Pa- 
junas, Cleveland; standing 
at left, Miss Margaret 
Hamma, Brooklyn; stand- 
ing at right, Miss Velma 
Crismon, Tacoma. 
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In the recent eighth Annual International Commer- 
cial Schools Contest at Chicago, five new world’s 
records were established on the Electromatic—the All- 
Electric Writing Machine. 

In the Twenty-minute Novice Typewriting Event, 
Miss Margaret Hamma wrote 116 net (five letter) 
words per minute on her Electromatic. 

In the thirty-minute special Secretarial Transcribing 
Machine Event, Miss Stella Pajunas established a new 
world’s record by writing 106 net (five letter) words 
per minute in competition with 55 of the fastest tran- 
scribing machine secretaries in the United States and 
Canada. Miss Pajunas operated the Electromatic for 
only two months previous to her entry. 


World Headquarters Building 
S90 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, NW. Y. 


New records were also established on the Electro- 
matic by Miss Velma Crismon in the High School 
Open and Amateur Typing Events and the Novice Dic- 
tating Machine Event. 

The high speed obtainable on the Electromatic is 
only one of the many reasons for the increasing popu- 
larity of this modern machine. Meet the demand for 
Electromatic trained operators by installing these ma- 
chines in your school. 

Send for Free issue of Electromatic News 

Flash covering contest details. International 

Business Machines Corporation, Electric 

Writing Machine Division, 45 Crouch Sty 

Rochester, N. Y: 


Branch Offices 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WO2LD 
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National 
Federation 


The annual convention of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation will be 
held in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
lilinois, on December 26 to December 28, 
inclusive. 

It is suggested that reservations for 
hotel rooms be made in advance oi the 
convention in order to be assured of the 
most reasonable rates. The Hotel Sher- 
man is making available a large number 
of single rooms at $2.50 a day and double 
rooms at $4.00 a day. In order to be as- 
sured of rooms available at these low 
rates, the reservations must be made in 
advance of the convention. 

The president of the Federation, b. F. 
Williams, has appointed a new member- 
ship committee composed of Ivan Mitchell 
chairman, Western High School, Detroit, 
Michigan; V. E. Breidenbaugh, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, In- 
diana; and J. Evan Armstrong, Armstrong 
College, Berkeley, California. W. D. 
Wigent, who has handled this work as 
membership director for two years, has 
agreed to serve as an advisor to the com- 
mittee in launching the program for the 
membership campaign in 1940. The mem- 
bership campaign started September 1. 
Membership applications with a_remit- 
tance of $2.00 may be sent to the secre- 


Southern 


The eighteenth annual convention of 
the Southern Business Education Associ- 
ation will get under way with the Fel- 
lowship Dinner at 7:00 p.m., Thursday, 
November 28, at the Andrew Jackson 
Hotel in Nashville, Tennessee. Dr. Ben- 
jamin R,. Haynes, University of Tennes- 
see, and Professor D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pittsburgh, will speak at 
the dinner. The convention will continue 
through Friday and Saturday. 

Parker Liles, president of the associa- 
tion, has released a tentative program 
which includes such well-known  speak- 
ers as Frederick G. Nichols, Harvard 
University; McKee Fisk, Woman's Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina; Esta 
Ross Stuart, Columbia University; Rich- 
ard E. Jaggers, Director of Teacher 
Training and Certification in Kentucky; 
B. Frank Kyker, Chief of the Business 
Education Service, Washington, D. 
Henry Harap and Joseph Romer, tee 
body College; Clyde I. Blanchard, the 
Gregg Publishing Company; Mrs. Mar- 
cuerite D. Fowler, Louisville Public 


Commercial 
Convention 


Association 


Teachers 
Plans 


tary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green Col- 
lege of Commerce, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. Old members who are renewing 
their memberships are encouraged to send 
them in promptly to the secretary without 
any solicitation. In this way the Federa- 
tion can be saved the expense of solicita- 
tion. 

An analysis of the income and_ ex- 
penditures of the Federation discloses 
that during the past school year, for each 
$2.00 taken in from members for dues, 
each member received in return the Year- 
book and the Business Education Digest, 
costing a total of $2.05 for each member. 
The National Business Education Out- 
look is the general title under which the 
Yearbook is published. These \earbooks 
have contained an average of about three 
hundred pages. The Yearbook for 1940 
is entitled “The Business Curriculum” and 
contains 456 pages. Additional copies can 
be purchased for $2.50 each. A 20 per cent 
discount is allowed to members or to 
book stores. The same discount is allowed 
to libraries, institutions, and individuals 
who order three or more at any one time. 
The Business Education Digest is pub- 
lished four times a year. Each issue con- 
tains at least 56 pages. It is available only 
through membership in the Federation. 


Convention 


Schools; and J. H. Dodd, Mary Washing- 
ton College. 

There will be sectional meetings for the 
private business schools, public schools, 
and colleges and universities. Panel dis- 
cussions on the social business subjects, 
secretarial subjects, accounting, distribu- 
tive education, and consumer education 
have been included. 

Convention headquarters will be at the 
Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Those planning to attend are 
advised to write early for room reserva- 
tions. The Hermitage Hotel is just 
across the street and a good Y.M.C.A. is 
near. 

The officers of the association are: 
President, Parker Liles, Commercial 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia; first vice- 
president, J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky; second vice-president, R. R. 
Richards, Eastern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Richmond, Kentucky; and treasurer, 
# Harwell, Robert E. Lee High 
School, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Tri-State Association Meeting 


The fall meeting of the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Association will be held 
in the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on October 4 and 5. A 
large attendance of members from West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia 
is expected. 

On Friday evening the members and 
their guests will have an opportunity to 
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examine the exhibits and attend a recep- 
tion and dance. Anna Cole of Pittsburgh 
is chairman of the reception and dance 
committee. Elizabeth Seberry of Pitts- 
burgh is chairman of the exhibits com- 
mittee. 

Following registration on Saturday 
morning from 8:30 to 10:00 there will be 
a program of sectional meetings from 


10:00 until noon. The bookkeeping and 
clerical practice section will be directed 
by R. J. Worley, the consumer education 
and social business section will have G. 
k. Fisher as chairman, the salesmanship 
and distributive occupations section leader 
will be F. H. Sumrall, and K. M. Mau- 
kert will have charge of the sectional 
meeting devoted to private school mat- 
ters, 

The luncheon scheduled for 12:15 will 
have H. A. Freedlander as chairman. Im- 
mediately following the luncheon, from 
1:30 to 2:45 p.m., D. D. Lessenberry and 
Ethel Farrell will conduct the secretarial 
section. 


W. B. Elliott 
Tri-State President 


The ofticers of the association are: 
President, W. B. Elliott, Elliott School 
f Commerce, Wheeling, West Virginia ; 
first vice-president, Alan C. Lloyd, Mun- 
hall High School, Munhall, Pennsylvania ; 
second vice-president, Elizabeth Seberry, 
Langley High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, treasurer, Robert L. Fawcett, 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; secretary, Zelma Bundy, John 
Marshall High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
e 


New England Business College 
Association Meeting 


There was an unusually large attend- 
ance at the spring meeting of the New 
England Business College Association, 
held at the Hotel Ashworth, Hampton 
Beach, New Hampshire, May 31 and 
June 

John L. Thomas, Thomas Business Col- 
lege, Waterville, Maine, presided at the 
Friday afternoon meeting. The speakers 
at this meeting were Edwin B. Hill, of 
Hill College, Woonsocket, Rhode Island ; 
John C. Pickett, Northampton Business 
College Northampton, Massachusetts ; 
Donald J. Post, Post College, Waterbury, 
Connecticut ; W. P. McIntosh, Jr., Ken- 
yon School, ‘New Bedford, Massachusetts ; 
Ton E, Dwyer, Morse College, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

The evening was given over to an en- 
joyable banquet which was largely at- 
tended by members and their guests. En- 
tertainment was furnished by D. C. Mc- 
Intosh of the McIntosh School, Dover, 
New Hampshire. 

The Saturday meeting was devoted to 
a discussion of problems related to pri- 
vate school management. 
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10-issue binders for 
The JOURNAL 


You can keep your file of The Journal of 
Business Education handy and intact 
by the use of one of the new 10-issue 
binders. Binder holds a year’s copies 
—keeps them clean and prevents mar- 
ring, misuse, and misplacement. When 
you need some particular article for 
reference, you can turn to it without de- 
lay or bother. 


Binders can be used standing up on 
bookshelves or lying flat on desks or 
reading tables. They are gold stamped 
with the title of the magazine on both 
backbone and front cover. They are 
bound in an attractive shade of green 
artificial leather. 


Magazines Lie Flat When 
Binder is Open 


Individual cozies of the magazine are held in 
place by flexible steel rods which hook into the 
binder at top and bottom, yet are easily inserted 
and easily removed. 


Binders are packed carefully and will be 
shipped anywhere in the United States at $1.75 
each, including delivery charges. 


Shall we mail you one of these handy 
BINDERS — at $1.75 postpaid? 


The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Magazine tor Teachers of Business Subjects 
512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


r for the forward-looking student 


STELSON: The Mathematics of Business 


A study of mathematics for personal, civic, and busi- 

ness efficiency. It combines the fundamentals with 

modern situations. $2.50 


FRAIN: An Introduction to Economics 


Unlike the conventional economics text, this book 
places emphasis on actual business and financial oper- 
ations. $3.00 


McCONNELL, FRIEDRICH, AYRES, and 
ATKINS: Economic Behavior 


The institutional approach of Economic Behavior makes 
the study of economics vital and significant to the 
student. $3.75 


Planned for freshman work in colleges the above textbooks 
should find a place in the progressive business college. 


CAMPBELL: A Form Book for Thesis Writing 


Indispensable to typists who would perfect themselves 
in the preparation of theses, reports, and like papers. 
Practical questions of form and style are answered 
authoritatively and completely. £1.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston : New York : Chicago : Atlanta : Dallas 
San Francisco 


TURSE 


SHORTHAND APTITUDE 
TEST 


By Paul L. Turse, Chairman, Commercial De- 
partment, High School, Peekskill, New York 


For the prediction of success or failure 
in shorthand. The test measures abilities 
which are basic prerequisites for steno- 
graphic success, supplying objective 
data for guidance. In communities 
where the number taking the course or 
the number of stenographers that can be 
absorbed by industry is limited, it pro- 
vides a reliable aid in selecting the most 
able pupils. The test will also yield 
valuable information for diagnosis, 
homogeneous grouping, or for indicat- 
ing special abilities. It is suitable with 
any modern system of shorthand. 


“QDorld Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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N. E. A. Department of Business Education 


Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee convention of the De- 
partment of Business Education of the 
National Education Association was a fit- 
ting climax to an unusually successful 
year for the Department. President 
North, the other officers and the various 
committee arranged a program of inter- 
esting professional and social events for 
the first three days of July. 

All meetings were held as outlined in 
the June issue of this magazine. The 
headquarters of the convention were at 
the New Pfister Hotel. The general theme 
was “Preparing for Obtaining and Retain- 
ing Positions in Business.” 

The convention was officially opened 
with a general meeting on Monday after- 
noon. There were greetings from Dr. 
John Callahan, state superintendent of 
schools ; Milwaukee's mayor, the Hon- 
orable Carl F. Zeidler; and Dr. W. W. 
Theisen, Milwaukee’s assistant  superin- 


V. H. Carmichael 
President 


tendent of schools. H. P. Guy, of the 
University of Kentucky, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Department for the past 
year, responded. 

The speakers at_the Monday general 
session were Dr. Hamden Forkner, of 
Teachers College, Cotumvia 
and K. B. Elliott, vice-president of the 
Studebaker Corporation. Dr. Forkner 
spoke on “What Training for Business 
Should Mean to Administrators, Teach- 
ers, Pupils, and the Business Man.” Mr. 
Elliott discussed the subject, “How Busi- 
ness and Business Education Can Col- 
laborate for Better Business Training.” 

In the afternoon there were section 
meetings, devoted to typewriting, to tran- 
scription, to bookkeeping and accounting, 
to consumer and social business, to 
clerical skills, and to salesmanship. Each 
section meeting had the topic, IWhat 
We Do To Prepare Our Pupils To Ob- 
tain and Retain Positions in Business, and 
there was a speaker representing each of 
the following schools: senior high, junior 
college, and college. 


H. P. Guy 
Ist Vice-President 


Convention 


On Tuesday afternoon there were three 
different demonstrations, each running 
for one hour and each being repeated once 
so that it was possible to attend at least 
two complete demonstrations or parts of 
all three. Clyde I. Blanchard, of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, produced 
and directed a demonstration of “Short- 
hand Speed Building.” Harold H. Smith, 
of the Gregg Publishing Company, pro- 
duced and directed a demonstration on 
“Training for Typing Skill.” Teaching 
Aids Exchange, Stockton, California, 
produced and showed movies on_ busi- 
ness education. 

A boat ride on Lake Michigan, with 
dinner served on the boat, was enjoyed 
by many members in the evening. 

Mrs. Frances Doub North, president of 
the Department for the past year, pre- 
sided at the annual luncheon on Wednes- 
day. The speaker for the occasion was 


OFFICERS OF N.E.A. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSI- 

NESS EDUCATION FOR 
THE COMING YEAR 


Mildred E. Taft 
2nd Vice-President 


Howard Y. McClusky, Assistant Director 
of the American Youth Commission. Mr. 
McClusky gave an inspirational talk on 
“The Occupational Adjustment of Youth.” 
Amy H. Hinrichs, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, was a guest 
at the luncheon. Miss Hinrichs extended 
greetings from the Association and spoke 
briefly concerning the services rendered 
by the teachers of business subjects. She 
stated that the Department of Business 
Education is the second largest of the 
twenty-four departments of the National 
Education Association. 


On Wednesday afternoon there was an 
“Information Please” session, directed by 
Peter L. Agnew, of New York Univer- 
sity, and a panel discussion directed by 
Joseph DeBrum, past president of the 
Department. The panel discussion cov- 
ered problems in business education. 


The mornings were given over to board 
meetings at which plans were made for 
the coming year. A great deal of enthusi- 
asm was manifested at these meetings 


concerning the future of the Depart- 
ment. ‘Lhe proceedings committee com- 
posed of Harold T. Hamlen, Edwin A. 
Swanson, and H. P. Guy prepared ab- 
stracts of the outstanding addresses 
given at the convention. Some of the 
abstracts will appear in the Proceedings 
of the Milwaukee Convention of the 
N.E.A. 

The convention closed with an enjoy- 
able dinner-dance at the Milwaukee 
Yacht Club. 

The officers of the Department for the 
coming year are: 

President, Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana. 

First Vice-President, H. P. Guy, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Second Vice-President, Mildred E. 
Taft, Colby Junior College, New London, 
New Hampshire. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Harold T. Ham- 
len, Morristown High School, Morris- 
town, New Jersey. 

Newly elected members of the Execu- 


Harold T. Hamlen 
Secretary- Treasurer 


tive Committee for the coming three years 
are: Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Columbia 
University, New York City; Icie B. John- 
son, Senior High School, Amarillo, Texas, 
and Mildred J. O’Leary, Swampscott High 
School, Swampscott, Massachusetts. Lenys 
Ann Laughton, Milwaukee Vocational 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was elected 
for a one-year term to complete the un- 
expired term of Mildred EF. Taft. E. 
W. Alexander, Thomas F. Ferry, Ruth J. 
Plimpton, and Stanley S. Smith are mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee whose 
terms have not yet expired. 


In addition to his election as first vice- 
president, H. P. Guy has been appointed 
national membership director for 1940- 
1941, 


Edwin A. Swanson, Arizona State 
Teachers College, Tempe, reap- 
pointed editor of the Quarterly and Elvin 
S. Eyster, head of the commerce depart- 
ment of North Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, has been appointed asso- 
ciate editor of the Quarterly. 


At the Speakers’ 
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Table — Annual 


Luncheon of the 


Department of 


Business Education 
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SOUND TRAINING 
for 


Pupils Who Want a Job 


Van Tuyl's 
MATHEMATICS OF 
BUSINESS 


512 pages Illustrated _List price $1.52 


‘To GET AND HOLD a job in these 
times boys and girls must be able to pass 
the exacting arithmetic tests business 
houses now demand of applicants. 


Through the wholly new method of ap- 
proach to Business Arithmetic which dis- 
tinguishes Van Tuy!’s Mathematics of 
Business, pupils obtain the training they 
need, not only to obtain a job but also to 
“make good” in it. The work begins 
with a prognostic or placement test de- 
signed to test the pupil’s ability and under- 
standing of simple arithmetical principles 
as applied to business. Emphasis is first 
laid on how to solve problems by the ap- 
plication of a simple mathematical prin- 
ciple which may be used with different 
types of arithmetic problems. 


The contents of the book are presented in 
four parts: ESSENTIAL SUBJECTS: Percen- 
tage, Commission, Commercial Discount, 
Profit and Loss, Interest, Bank Discount, 
Taxes, etc.; OPTIONAL SUBJECTS: Graphs, 
Studies in Retailing, Buying on the Install- 
ment Plan, Investment, Wages and Payrolls, 
ete.;s BUSINESS NARRATIVES: Wholesale 
Merchandising, Real Estate and Building, 
Manufacturing, and Farming; TESTING PRO- 
GRAM: Actual tests from large business 
houses, a professional testing committee, etc., 
New York State Regents. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago’ Boston Atlanta 
San Francisco 


New York Cincinnati 
Dallas 


“The most 
useful 
book 
in the 

business 
school 
library” 
NEW INTERNATIO 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at 
your finger tips. 

Up to date: twenty-five years newer than any 
comparable dictionary; 122,000 more entries. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary reference books. 


Free Booklet: to business school teachers who request 
it, “The New Merriam-Webster; What it will do for you.” 


G. & C. Merriam Co., 77 Springfield, Mass. 


Timel Text! 


Improving Your Personality 
by 
Earl G. Lockhart, Ph.D. 


This book is designed to meet the needs of instructors 
who are seeking an authoritative textbook for scientific 
guidance in their efforts to develop students into men 
and women who will be well liked, adjusted and in- 
fluential. The text is free of irrelevant material and 
speculative theories. 


Dr. Lockhart has spent years of study and research on 
this new work. He possesses a broad background of 
knowledge and understanding of social and personal 
problems of young men and women. A sympathetic 
counselor to hundreds of students over a period of 
many years, he presents keen analyses that make 
interesting reading. 


The laws and principles of psychology have been ap- 
s plied in the solution of problems arising in the 
development of personality traits. These laws 
and principles are explained and _ illustrated 
throughout the work. 


We will gladly send this work for 
ninety days’ examination upon request. 


332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY > 
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Dr. Fisk to North Carolina 


Dr. Mckee Fisk has resigned from the 
faculty of Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, where he 
has been professor and head of the de- 
partment of commercial education since 
1936, to head the department of secre- 
tarial science of the Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina, at 
Greensboro. 

He received his A.B. degree from Okla- 
homa City University, his A.M. degree 


Dr. Fisk 


irom University of California, and his 
Ph.D. from Yale University. He studied 
also at the University of Chicago, George 
Williams College, the University of Cali- 
fornia, and the Imperial University, Tok- 
yo, Japan. 

Before going to Oklahoma A. & M. 
College he taught at Yale University, 
Santa Ana (California) Junior College, 
Santa Ana High School, and Denison 
(Texas) High School, and has held posi- 
tions on the summer school faculties of 
teachers colleges and universities. 

Dr. Fisk is a member of the board of 
directors of the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher - Training Institu- 
tions, a member of the administrative 
board of the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education, editor of the yearbook 
of the National Commercial Teachers 
Federation, and national president of 
Delta Pi Epsilon. He has served the 
N.E.A. Department of Business Educa- 
tion as a state director and as a member 
of the editorial board, and has been a 
member of many important committees 
of various organizations. 

Dr. Fisk has written many articles for 
the Journal and other professional maga- 
zines and is well known in the business 
education field. 


e 
Mr. Barbour Honored 


Former students, relatives, friends and 
professional associates joined to do honor 
to A. H. Barbour, principal of Nashua 
Business College, Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, on June 3, marking the completion 
of fifty years of active service in com- 
mercial education and thirty years in his 
present position. The testimonial dinner 
was attended by over 250 welcoming 
guests. 

John L. Thomas, principal of the 
Thomas Business College, Waterville 
Maine, and president of the New Eng- 
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land Business College Association, deliv- 
ered the main address of the evening. 
On behalf of his association he presented 
Mr. Barbour with a leather-bound testi- 
monial and a bouquet of roses to Mrs. 
Barbour. 

A. J. DePippo, assistant principal of 
the school, introduced the visiting private 
school men who had come to honor Mr. 


Mr. Barbour 


Barbour. Each of these men conveyed 
interesting messages of congratulations to 
Mr. and Mrs. Barbour and wished them 
continued success and happiness. Mr. De- 
Pippo then presented Mr. Barbour with 
a fishing rod on behalf of the alumni as- 
sociation. 

Mr. Barbour purchased the Nashua 
Business College in 1910 and has just 
completed thirty years as head of the 
school. He is a charter member of the 
E.C.T.A. and a past president of the New 
England Business College Association. 


Eugene D. Pennell 


Eugene D. Pennell, head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Western State 
Teachers College at Kalamazoo, Michigan 
for nineteen years, and business secre- 
tary of that institution for three prior 
years, died on June 4, 1940 at his home 
in. Kalamazoo, following a heart attack. 
His health had been failing for three 
years, but except for periods of especial 
severity of his illness he had directed and 
participated in the work of his depart- 
ment, up to the day before his death. 

He previously had taught in the De- 
troit Business College, Alma College in 
Alma, Michigan, and in the public schools 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota. There he 
served as executive secretary for the 
Minnesota Education Association where 
he became well known among the teachers 
of that state. 

Mr. Pennell served for several years 
as an executive officer of the local chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa, was secretary of the 
Kalamazoo Kiwanis Club, and was identi- 
fied with many professional and civic or- 
ganizations. He was an active member of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Kala- 
mazoo. He was a leader who stood for 
the highest ideal of service in the com- 
mercial teaching field, based upon com- 
petent academic background. 

Mr. Pennell is survived by his wife, a 
daughter, and one grandchild. 


Strong Heads Washington Department 


Earl Strong, who was engaged in grad- 
uate studies at Harvard University and 
New York University during the schooi 
vear 1939-1940, has been appointed head 
of the department of business education 
of the Washington, D. C., public schools. 
He is to have the responsibility for super- 
vising, leading, and directing all business 
education instruction in the junior, senior 
and vocational schools in that city, where 
there are almost 200 commercial teachers. 


Mr. Strong 


Mr. Strong holds degrees from Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey; State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
and from Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He has taught at Manasquan 
High School, Manasquan, New Jersey, 
and at the State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. He is active in fraternal and edu- 
cational organizations and has _ written 
many articles for professional magazines. 


New Appointment for Miss Perry 


Ruby V. Perry, who for several years 
was principal of the Allen High School 
of Commerce, New Orleans, and who 
was principal of the Margaret C. Hanson 
Normal School of that city for three 
years until it was disbanded a few months 
ago, has been appointed supervisor oi 
reading in the New Orleans school sys- 
tem. She is well known in the field of 
commercial education and the appoint- 
ments to responsible positions in her city 
are an indication of her leadership in edu- 
cational circles. 

Miss Perry has been active in the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
and the National Education Association. 
In the Louisiana State Teachers Associ- 
ation she served as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Tenure and as president of the 
association. In 1937 she acted as general 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments for the meetings in New Orleans 
of the National Association of Commer- 
cial Teacher - Training Institutions, of 
N. E. A. Department of Business Educa- 
tion, and the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education. She has served as chair- 
man of the Committee on Relations of 
the National Council for Business Edu- 
cation with the American Youth Com- 
mission. 
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Ball State Appoints Dr. Hughes ° 


Dr. Eugene H. Hughes, since 1936 a 
member of the faculty of New York 
University School of Commerce, has re- 
signed his position to accept an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of business 
education at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. Prior to the acceptance 
of this position, Dr. Hughes taught in the 
public high schools of Colorado, was as- 
sistant professor of commerce at West- 
ern State College of Colorado, and has 
been a member of the faculties (part- 
time) at Hunter College and the Scudder 
School in New York City. 


Parker-Steed 


Carlos C. Steed, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of business education at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, has resigned his position to become 
president of the Elizabethton School of 
Business at Elizabethton, Tennessee. G. H. 
Parker, of the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, has been 
appointed to the position left vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Steed. 


Shippensburg Appoints Miss Roberts 


June Roberts has been selected to teach 
courses in Retail Selling at Shippensburg 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania. Miss Roberts replaces Rose 
Walters who recently resigned to be 
married. 

Special training for this work has been 
obtained by Miss Roberts at Temple Uni- 
versity, New York University School of 
Retailing and the University of Pittsburgh 
Bureau of Research in Retail Selling. 
She received her Master’s degree from 
Pennsylvania State College. Several year: 
of teaching in the Dormont, Pennsylvaniz 


Dr. Hughes 


Dr. Hughes holds degrees from the 
University of Denver, Western State 
College, and recently he received the Doc- 
torate of Education degree from New 
York University. He has had consider- 
able business experience in the secretarial, 
accounting, and selling fields. 

In his new position Dr. Hughes will 
give courses on both the undergraduate 
and graduate levels, and his addition to 
the college faculty is a part of the plan 
of Ball State Teachers College to enlarge 
its graduate program in business educa- 
tion, according to Dr. M. E. Studebaker, 
department head. 

Mr. Nanassy to Irvington, N. J. 


Louis C. Nanassy, a commercial teacher 
at Manasquan (New Jersey) High School 
for the past three years, has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the Irvington 
(New Jersey) High School for the cur- 
rent school year. Before going to Mana- 
squan he organized and taught in the 


commercial department of the Rockwood | 


(Pennsylvania) High School. 

Mr. Nanassy was awarded his B. S. in 
Education degree from the State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and 
has done graduate work at the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


e 
Mr. Anderson Changes Position 


Vernon Anderson, who has been in 
charge of the commerce work at Freed- 
Hardeman College, Henderson, Tennessee, 
has accepted a position on the faculty of 
Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky. 
Mr. Anderson will be in the Training 
School as critic teacher of commercial 
subjects. 

File Awarded Degree 


New York University has awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Education to Clinton 
M. File of State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania. In addition to teach- 
ing accounting and allied subjects at In- 
diana State Teachers College, Dr. File 
also serves as financial assistant to the 
president of that institution. 
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Mr. Parker Mr. Steed an 

Mr. Steed has. served as instructor in 

the Staunton Military Academy, Staunton, wc 


Virginia; supervisor of penmanship at 
Muskegon Heights, Michigan; director of 
teacher training and head of the depart- 
ment of economics, Bowling Green Col- 
lege of Commerce, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky; and supervisor of commerce at 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. He has had five years practical 
business experience; three years as policy 
examiner and engrosser in the home otf- 
fice of a large insurance company; and 
two years in salesmanship. He received 
his A. B. degree from Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, and his M. A. degree from 
the University of Kentucky. He is a 
graduate of Zanerian Art College, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Before going to the Woman's College 
of the University of North Carolina Mr. 


Parker taught at Washington High 
School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; 
Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood, Illinois, and Mary Washington 


College, Fredericksburg, Virginia. He re- 
ceived his B. S. degree from Northern 
State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, and his M.A. degree from The 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. He 
is a graduate of Chillicothe Business Col- 
lege, Chillicothe, Missouri. He has been 
president of the South Dakota Com- 
mercial Teachers Association and of the 
North Carolina Business Education <As- 
sociation and has been treasurer of the 
Southern Business Education Association. 


Miss Kies Advanced 


Mildred B. Kies, former assistant pro- 
fessor in the School of Business of Mid- 
land College, Fremont, Nebraska, has 
been appointed director of the School of 
Business of that institution. 

Miss Kies taught at Huron College, 
Huron, South Dakota before going to 
Midland College. She received her A. B. 
degree from Municipal University of 
Omaha and her M. A. degree from 
Columbia Universitv. She is a graduate 
of Gregg College, Chicago, and of Wis- 
consin State Teachers College and has 
studied at the University of Iowa and at 
the University of Chicago. 


Miss Roberts 


Public Schools lead to her recent posi- 
tion as head of Secretarial Science and 
Retail Selling Department at Dickinson 
Junior College, Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania. Miss Roberts has had extended ex- 
perience in department store selling and 
business offices and spent the past sum- 
mer in department store work in Pitts- 


burgh. 
e 


Baldwin—Popkham—Thompson 


Mabel Baldwin has been elected to teach 
in the secretarial department of Central 
College, Fayette, Missouri, while Estelle 
Popham is on leave of absence. Miss 
Baldwin, who has been teaching at the 
Central Missouri State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Warrensburg, received her Master's 
degree at the State University of Iowa 
at the August convocation. Hallie Jean 
Thompson will continue on the faculty at 
Central. Miss Popham will teach at the 
Packard School, New York City, while 
studying at New York University. 

e 
Green on Pittsburgh Faculty 


Professor D. D. Lessenberry of the 
University of Pittsburgh has announced 
the appointment of Harold H. Green to 
the faculty of the department of commer- 
cial education of that institution. For the 
past year he has been a graduate assistant 
under Professor Lessenberry. Before go- 
ing to the University of Pittsburgh Mr. 
Green taught at North Division High 
School, Milwaukee, and in Eastern New 
Mexico Junior College, Portales. 


e 
Mr. Wood Advanced 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of Howard T. Wood to the 
position as head of the commercial de- 
partment of Shortridge High School, In- 
dianapolis. He has been shorthand in- 
structor in that school for a number of 
years. Mr. Wood’s experience as a teach- 
er in high schools and in Culver Military 
Academy assures his success in his new 
position. 
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athfinder is 
to provide Schools with 


a Course in Installment 


A rare opportunity for your school to lead in offer- 
ing specialized training with excellent employment 


and remuneration potentials ... NEW pathfinder 
Course in Installment Sales Accounting. An ideal 
work project for additional vocational training. 
Prerequisite .. . any basic bookkeeping course. 


Instructors, ask us about an Evaluation Set. 


Charles R.Hadley Company 


pathfinder Courses in Looseleaf Accounting 
330 NORTH LOS ANGELES ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


@ Easy to file 
@ Easy to find 


@ For correspondence 
and records 


@ Speeds up business 
routine with less 


This system may be used in 

any standard filing cabinet, 

regardless of make or num- 
r of drawers. 


FREE... ancl! 
of Safeguard Filing System 


Ask for a free wy neg and describes the Safeguard 
filing system, the safest, simplest, best and easiest way of ‘filing and finding.” 


Our dealer will gladly give you a copy . . . or write direct to us. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


“ MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN ‘OFFICES 


which illustrat 


Globe! Wernicke 


This sensational new typewriter 


BELONGS 
in your 
classrooms 


Business has emphatically ap- 
proved this stream-lined modern 
machine ... and logically it be- 
longs in the schools from which 
business draws its new personnel. 
Floating Shift, Automatic Margin 
Set, Touch Selector . .. standard 
or silent models ... plus tradi- 
tional L C Smith speed, durabil- 
ity, and ease of action. May we 
demonstrate its many features? 


Copies of this useful little booklet of helpful hints 


sent free, Use ead 


THE NEW 


SMITH 
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Mr. Gaylord Honored 


The Beverly (Massachusetts) High 
School auditorium was filled to capacity 
in July when alumni representing every 
class to be graduated from the commer- 
cial department of the high school came 
to pay tribute to Elston E. Gaylord, who 
organized the department forty-one years 
ago and who has been at the head of the 
department ever since. 
this position at the end of the school year. 

Representatives of various school sys- 
tems, Civic organizations, educational or- 


Mr. Gaylord 


ganizations and associations were present 
to do honor to Mr. Gaylord. Rufus Stick- 
ney of the Boston Clerical School brought 
greetings from the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation in the form of an 
original poem and read it to the gather- 
ing. 

Mr. Gaylord was presented with a 
check representing contributions from 
more than five hundred pupils and friends 
in school work all over the country. In 
addition, he was presented with a leather 
.bound album containing letters of appre- 
ciation and expressions of regard from 
leaders in commercial work, from out- 
standing penmen, from commercial teach- 
ers’ organizations with which Mr. Gay- 
lord has been associated, from friends of 
long standing, and from every class to 
be graduated under his leadership. 

_ He began attending the annual conven- 
tions of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association in 1899, in which vear the 
convention met at Salem, Massachusetts, 
and has missed but one of the subsequent 
meetings. In 1902 he organized the New 
England High School Commercial Teach- 
ers Association and has attended all its 
meetings, being an active worker in the 
organization. In 1903, he established the 
National Commercial Teachers Agency, 
which he has conducted ever since. 

_Mr. Gaylord plans to devote much of 
his time to his home and_ extensive 
grounds at the top of Prospect Hill, 
Beverly, overlooking Massachusetts Bay, 
and to conducting the National Commer- 
cial Teachers Agency. 


e 
Modesto School Has New Owner 


A. H. Forkner, owner and principal of 
the College of Commerce, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, has announced that he recently 
purchased the Modesto Business College, 
Modesto, California, from J. M. Culpep- 
per. 
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He retired from ° 


Merriam Company Sponsoring 
Spelling Bees 


Spelling bees are again being spon- 
sored by the G. & C. Merriam Company, 
publishers of the Merriam-IVebster Dic- 
tionaries in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
That company offers to co-operate with 
teachers in arranging sponsoring 
spelling bees to the winners of which thev 
will award medals as first, second, and 
third prizes. 

Word lists are prepared by the G. & 
C. Merriam Company and are sent to 
teachers who wish to use them along with 
the suggested rules for conducting spell- 
ing bees. The final authority for any 
spelling contest which the G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company will sponsor must be I] “eb- 
ster’s New International Dictionary, Sec- 
ond Edition. 

Teachers who are interested in holding 
spelling bees should write to the G. & C. 
Merriam Company, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, for complete information. 


Arnold Lloyd Opens New School 


The many friends of Arnold M. Lloyd 
well-known treasurer of the Eastern 


Commercial Teachers Association for 
fifteen years and former principal 
Banks College, Philadelphia, will be 


pleased to learn that he has opened a 
business school in Huntingdon, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Huntingdon Secretarial School will 
offer day and night courses. It is centrally 
located in large, newly decorated, wel! 
ventilated rooms and has all modern 
equipment. 

Mr. Lloyd’s education and experience 
assure the success of this new school. 


Artistic Typing Contest 
Julius Nelson, a commercial teacher in 


the Windber High School, Windber, Penn- 
sylvania, has announced the closing dates 
for the third annual “Artyping” Contest. 
All domestic entries must be postmarked 
not later than April 15, 1941, and all for- 
eign entries must reach Windber not later 
than May 1, 1941. 

The 1940 contest attracted approxi- 
mately 2000 entries from 149 schools. 
Pam Porter, a typewriting student .of 
Wilhelmina Nunnenkamp, Oceanside 
(New York) High School, winner of the 
1939 contest. was first-prize winner again 
this year. The school trophy was won by 
St. Alovsius High School, Nashua, New 
Hampshire. 

The first place winner in the 1941 con- 
test will be given a portable typewriter. 
Complete information about entries, other 
prizes, entrance fee, etc., and the rules 
for the 1941 contest may be obtained by 
writing to Mr. Nelson. 


Editor's Note: Some of the prize-win- 
ning desiqns submitted in the second con- 
test, with an explanation of the tech- 
niques used in typing each particular de- 
sign, are being presented in current issues 
of this magazine. 
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New Appointment for Marvin Smith 


Marvin Smith has been appointed critic 
teacher in commerce at Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, for 
the_ coming school year. He will teach 
classes in general business, typewritin, 
shorthand, and bookkeeping. 


Mr. Smith received his A.B. degr:e 
from Wabash College, Crawfordsville, 
Indiana. His Masters’ degree wis 


awarded by Indiana State Teachers Cc |- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana. He cor.- 
pleted one year of study in Indiana Ce»- 


tral Commercial School of Indianapolis 
and two summers of special training in 
commercial subjects in Terre Haute 
Teachers College. At the present time he 
is working on his doctorate at Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley. 

Before joining the faculty of Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Mr. 
Smith taught in the high school at Jason- 
ville, Indiana, served as high-school prin- 
cipal in Campbellsburg, Indiana, and for a 
number of years acted as head of the 
commercial department and assistant high- 
school principal in Charleston, Illinois. 
During his period of service in Charles- 
ton High School, he developed some oi 
the outstanding high-school typists in the 
state of Illinois. 


Joyce Returns to North Carolina 


Following a leave of absence as head 
of the commercial department at the 
Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina, George Joyce has re- 
turned to that school to resume his duties 
and to become auditor and budget officer. 
He has held a teaching fellowship at the 
University of Pittsburgh where he has 
been completing work toward his doc- 
torate. 


Miss Lamb Heads Department 


Marion M. Lamb has been appointe( 
head of the commercial department o! 
West Liberty State Teachers College, 
West Liberty, West Virginia. For the 
past two years she has held a_ teaching 


fellowship at New York University, where a 


she has been completing requirements for — 
the doctorate. 
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Additions to Rider Faculty 


Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, 
has announced the following new addi- 
tions to the faculty of, that school: 

Clarice M. Cook, who has had twenty 
years of secretarial experience, including 
that of Supervisor of the Stenographic 
Department of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, has assumed charge of the newly 
organized Office Practice Department. 

Julie A. Hinch, who has been appointed 
head of the Secretarial Science Depart- 
ment, received her A.B. degree from Im- 
maculata College and M.A. from Colum- 
bia University. She comes from Maha- 
noy Township High School, Mahanoy 
City, Pennsylvania. 

James Gibson Johnson, A.B., University 
of Minnesota, comes from The Citadei, 
South Carolina, where he has been Di- 
rector of Publicity. He is acting as in- 
structor in Journalism and Director of 
Publicity. 

Walter L. Klotz, 

B.S. degree from Rider this year, 
been made instructor in Shorthand. 

Ellen S. Patten, B.S.C., Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology; M.S., University 
of Pennsylvania, comes from Dobbins 
Vocational School, Philadelphia. She 
taught at University of Florida’s School 
of Trade and Industrial Education this 
summer. She is head of the Office Ma- 
chines 

Louis S. Sorbo, B.S. and A. B., Bowl- 
ing Green College of Commerce; M. # 
Northwestern; C.P.A.,_ Illinois, comes 
from the University of Detroit, where he 


who will receive his 
has 


has been instructing in Accounting. Mr. 
Sorbo is head of the Accounting Divi- 
sion. 

William Stafford, B.S. and M.S., Syra- 


cuse University, Pca from the New 
York State Vocational School located at 
Cobleskill, where he has served as head 
of the Commercial Division. Mr. Stafford 
has been appointed Director of the School 
of Business. 


New Jersey State Survey 


The State Department of Public In- 
struction has recently printed a bulletin 
presenting a survey of business educa- 
tion practices in the public secondary 
schools of New Jersey. This bulletin was 
prepared primarily under the supervision 
of Charles W. Hamilton, in charge of 
commercial education at the New Jersey 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Data are given about the numbers of 
students enrolled and the placement of 
the usual commercial subjects. Evidences 
of the teaching of consumer education 
and advanced business education are pre- 
sented, 

This is particularly useful to those in- 
terested in the newer trends. 


Interesting Seminars at Columbia 


Of unusual interest at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, this summer 
was a seminar group dealing with the 
problems of business education in teach- 
ers colleges, colleges, and universities. 
Business education instructors, depart- 
ment heads, and professors from approxi- 
mately thirty different colleges and uni- 
versities were present at these weekly 
seminars. 

The seminars were conducted under the 
direction of Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
head of the Department of Business 
Education. 
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Fraternities and Sororities 


Alpha lota Convention 


The Tenth Annual Convention of Alpha 
lota, International Honorary Business So- 
rority, was held in Chicago, July 4 to 7, 
at the Stevens Hotel. More than 500 
delegates were in attendance at this four 
day meeting. 

At the opening luncheon on 
Reverend Hudson H. Pittman, 
spoke on “ 2 from Mr. 
Horizon.” I. Gresham, 
Brown's Business College, 
Illinois, extended greetings. 

Dr. John Robert Gregg 
subject “Twenty Centuries of 
in Thirty Minutes” 
mal dinner. 

Following business sessions on Friday 
morning and Friday afternoon the dele- 
gates attended a Musical Tea at Marshall 
Fields in honor of the ten year members. 
A buffet supper preceded a moonlight 
cruise on Lake Michigan with delegates 
of the Phi Theta Pi Fraternity, brothe: 
fraternity to Alpha Iota. 

The invitation of the California State 
Association to hold the 1941 Annual AlI- 
pha Iota Convention in Los Angeles, was 
unanimously accepted by the delegates at 
the Saturday morning’ business session 
Among the resolutions adopted at this 
meeting was one advocating that the 
year’s program of every chapter include 
a study of world affairs, of legislation 
affecting women, of democracy and of 
the application of good citizenship. 

At a luncheon and style show given at 
Carson Pirie Scott & Company, L. E. 
Frailey of Chicago, author, speaker, con- 
sultant on sales and personnel problems, 
announced the Ideal Secretary and gave 
her qualifications. After interviewing the 
employed delegates he chose Frances 
Lowman of Kansas City, Missouri, who 
received her business training at Huff 
College. 

June Bollinger of Stockton, California 
was crowned Convention Queen by last 
year’s Queen, Kay Spaulding of Seattle, 
Ww ashington, at the formal banquet Sat- 
urday evening ae the tenth birth- 
day of Alpha Iota. A dance followed the 
dinner. 

On Sunday there was a sightseeing trip 
of Chicago and a dinner sponsored by 
the grand officers where awards were 
made by Elsie M. Fenton, grand _ presi- 
dent. Harry Collins Spillman, New York 
City addressed the delegates on the sub- 
ject “Education Can Save Democracy.” 


Thursday 
Chicago, 
Lincoln’s 
president of 
Springfield, 


spoke on the 
Shorthand 
at the Thursday for- 


Phi Theta Pi Convention 


Delegates from all parts of the United 
States attended the third national con- 
vention of Phi Theta Pi, International 
Commerce Fraternity, held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, July 5 to 7. The theme 
of the convention was “Americanism.” 

Among the speakers were Dr. John 
Robert Gregg, president of the Gregg 
Publishing Company, who used as his 


subject “Speaking of Business 
Dr. Thomas C. Cornell, business me 
publications consultant; Dr. Robert O. 


Spengler, lawyer; Dr. John Szewezyk, 
former superintendent of County Hospi- 
tal, Kutno, Poland, who told the dele- 
gates about “The Polish Blitzkrieg”; L. 
E. Frailey, business specialist, whose sub- 
ject was “What Makes a Big Shot Big”; 


RKobert E. Lee, special agent of the F.B.L.; 
Wilbur Helm, educator, economist, and 
lecturer; Harry Collins Spillman, who 
discussed “Opportunities for Youth” 
and James S. Knox, who talked on “The 
Urge to Overcome Difficulties.” 

The er enjoyed a moonlight 
cruise on Lake Michigan and a dance 
with the delegates of Alpha Iota, sister 
sorority holding a convention in Chicago 
at the same time. Other entertainment 
features were a baseball game and a 
sight-seeing tour of Chicago. 

At the Friday morning business session 
Charles R. McCann, grand president of 
the fraternity presented Dr. John Robert 
Gregg with an honorary certificate of 
membership in recognition of his con- 
tributions to business education. 

One of the resolutions adopted by the 
delegates was that the fraternity go on 
record as advocating freedom of speech, 
assembly, and religion, and that all chap- 
ters go on record as advocating a strong 
national defense program. 

It was voted to hold the next conven- 
tion in Los Angeles. 


Pi Rho Zeta Growing 


C. W. Woodward, executive secretary 
ot the American Association of Commer- 
cial Colleges, has announced the installa- 
tion of the following chapters of Pi Rho 
Zeta International since January first of 
this year: Shenango Valley Commercial 
Institute, Sharon, Pennsylvania; Grace 
Martins’ School, Pittsburgh; Bohecker’s 
Business College, Ravenna, Ohio; War- 
ren Business College, Warren, Ohio; Na- 
tional Business College, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee; Northwestern School of Com- 
merce, Lima, Ohio; Capital City Com- 
mercial College, Charlesten, West Vir- 
ginia; Clark's Secretarial School, Topeka, 
Kansas; Central Business College, Phila- 
delphia; Calumet College of Commerce, 
Gary, Indiana. 

This fraternity is now a division of the 
American Association of Commercial Col- 
leges, with headquarters in Burlington, 
Iowa. J. I. Kinman, Kinman Business Uni- 
versity, Spokane, Washington, is Gover- 
nor General of the fraternity. 


N.A.A.C.S. Organize 
Fraternity and Sorority 


H. N. Rasely, vice-president of Burdett 
College, Boston, Massachusetts, has _re- 
signed his position as a member of the 
Board of Governors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Accredited Commercial Schools 
in order to devote his attention to the 
Fraternity-Sorority movement of the As- 
sociation to which he has been elected 
president. William S. Risinger, president 
of Utica School. of Commerce, Utica, 
New York, has been elected vice-president 
of the Association to fill out the unex- 
pired term on the Board of Governors 
created by Mr. Rasely’s resignation. 

The organization of the Delta Nu 
Omega National Fraternity and Theta 
Alpha Chi National Sorority was begun 
at the end of the past school year. The 
organization plans call for twenty chap- 
ters by the end of September and fifty 
chapters by the end of June. 
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NEW ONE-YEAR COURSE 
IN ADVANCED SHORTHAND 
By 
JOHN ROBERT GREGG 
The newest text by the inventor of Gregg Shorthand— 
his conception of instruction in advanced shorthand 


speed and transcription—160 lesson-planned assignments 
—a full year of correlated job preparedness—more than 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 


125,000 words of dictation—begins with general business dictation, works into specialized vocations— 
result, a skilled stenographer—over 200 pages of shorthand plates: a total of 671 pages of superb 
instructional material—logical follow through after beginning year. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


London 


List Price, $1.50 


A New Book in | - 


JUNIOR BUSI- 
NESS TRAINING 


wholly modern in its teach- 


PERSONAL 
PREPARATION 


—for the business world 
—for ihe business of living 


Goodfellow’s 
The FUNDAMENTALS 


of BUSINESS TRAINING 


Interesting ¢ Realistic 


—instruction that answers in superb survey, 
“What must I know to succeed in business?” 


requisites; from spelling and English to con- 
sumer education and vocational exploration. | 


AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE 


Dallas ¢ Atlanta e San Francisco ae 


20TH CENT 
AND ACCOUNTING 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION—CARLSON, PRICKETT, FORKNER 


tions. 


—from the fundamental skills to the personal pols 


x * 


NEW 1940 EDITION 


URY BOOKKEEPING 


A significant feature of the eighteenth 
edition is that all principles that are in- 
troduced are vocationally sound and tech- 
nically correct, but at each step the stu- 
dent is given an opportunity to apply the 
principles in terms of a variety of situa- 
The personal and the social appli- 
cations strengthen the vocational applica- 
The course, therefore, has a very 
definite dual value. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Specialists in Burseness Education 


MEW YORK - CHICAGO - 
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OFFICE AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
(Revised Edition), by Rufus Stickney 
and Blanche G. Stickney, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 444 pp. $1.60. 


This publication is a revision of a well- 
known and widely used text for secretaries 
in training. It coordinates all of the activi- 
ties of a secretarial position and provides 
for their practice under conditions that 
approach actual office conditions. 

The presentation has been organized 
into eleven major units and a final test 
unit. Though correspondence is the larg- 
est responsibility of a secretary, the selec- 
tion and organization of materials indi- 
cates that it is not the only one and that 
the training of a secretary must be broad 
enough to provide for the numerous less- 
er duties which that office worker must 
perform. What is more important, this 
revision provides for the development of 
the traits and characteristics which are so 
essential to success in an office position. 

Throughout the text, there is constant 
emphasis on exactness in the preparation 
of office assignments. Adequate practice 
materials have been provided for per- 
formance of office routines calling for 
skill, initiative, and judgment in their 
execution. 


MANUAL ON COMMERCIAL LAW 
(Fourth Edition) , by A. Lincoln Lavine, 
New York: Professional Publications, 
694 pp. $4.75. 


This text in its revised form is a com- 
prehensive treatment of commercial law 
based on the law questions used in the 
State of New York in examinations for 
Certified Public Accountant. It may be 
used as a student text or as a reference 
book. 

The first part of the publication is a 
summary of the law, divided into nineteen 
chapters. For each important principle, 
annotations indicate illustrations of the 
law as presented in the other part of the 
text. 

The second part consists of questions 
and problems that have been given by the 
New York State Examination Board from 
1915 to 1939, inclusive. These questions 
and problems, together with answers, are 
divided by topics into twenty-six sections. 

This revision includes the law as it 
relates to old-age pensions, unemployment 
insurance, wage-hour laws, collective 
bargaining, child labor, and other recent 
Federal and state legislation. The text, 
which is an unusual compilation of law 
materials, may be used as a complete 
course in college law on a one- or two- 
semester basis. 

e 


BUSINESS AND LAW (Revised Edition) 
by Essel R. Dillavou and Lloyd E. Grei- 
ner, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 539 pp. $1.40. 


This publication is one of the McGraw- 
Hill Series in Social and Commercial 
Studies. It has been prepared with two 
main objectives in mind. It acquaints the 
student with business and presents the 
law as it affects the conduct of business. 
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To relate the law to the conduct of busi- 
ness in this text, the functioning of an 
illustrative business house, in this case a 
department store, is carried through many 
business dealings in which legal relation- 
ships arise. Court decisions are also in- 
cluded in the development. 

Certain features valuable in effective 
classroom use of a text are present in this 
volume. Legal principles included in the 
text are set up in italic type so as to 
stand out in relief. Each chapter has a 
summary of the issues raised, questions on 
the law and its interpretation, and case 
problems. Review problems are provided 
upon the completion of each unit of the 
law. Achievement tests are also available 
to test the understanding of the subject 
matter presented. 

Teachers will want to examine this re- 
vision in their search for a usable text in 
the law classroom. 


GENERAL MEDICINE, Volume | of the 
Gregg Medical Dictation Series (Experi- 
mental Edition), by Marie Zweegman 
Yates, New York: The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, 90 pp. $1.00. 


This publication is the first of a series 
of dictation booklets providing materials 
for the use of advanced students in short- 
hand preparing for medical secretaryship. 

These materials cover one phase of the 
large topic of medicine, as the title indi- 
cates. The dictation materials follow the 
history of sixteen type cases through to 
the final disposition of each case, and 
provide the student with an opportunity 
to learn the vocabulary of the subject 
treated. The text is in two parts: (1) 
The case reports to be used for the prac- 
tice of medical dictation, and (2) the 
basic medical vocabulary needed for fa- 


cility in dictation taking. 
This volume together with its com- 
panion texts on the more specialized 


phases of medical dictation will provide 
the prospective medical secretary with a 
variety of experience in the handling of 
dictation given in the doctor’s office, in 
the hospital, or any other kind of position 
requiring the knowledge of medicine. 


QUIZ ON WORDS, by John G. Gilmartin, 
New York: American Book Company. 
32 exercises. 20c. 


As the title indicates, this publication 
consists of tests on the use of words, 
based on Webster’s Students Dictionary. 
It is particularly designed to suggest the 
kind of material which the teacher can use 
in providing systematic word-training with 
the dictionary. 

Each of these exercises gives the stu- 
dent an opportunity to learn the correct 
and extensive use of the dictionary for 
proper word selection, definition, pro- 
nunciation, synonyms and antonyms, and 
prefixes and suffixes. 

The words included in this small book- 
let indicate a list comprehensive enough 
to check the capability of the student in 
effective use of a meaningful vocabulary. 


CORRECT TYPEWRITING STYLE, by 
George Thomas Walker, New York: 
Press Company, 90 pp. 

1.25. 


This publication is a manual of type- 
writing style for the typist and the stenog- 
rapher in the preparation of correspond- 
ence and other forms of written communi- 
cation. It is, in addition, a thorough ref- 
erence book for the mechanics of type- 
writing, the use of carbon paper, the cor- 
rection of errors, division of words, 
capitalization, the expression of numbers, 
abbreviations, punctuation, and filing. In 
fact, it is a manual for all the major con- 
siderations of arrangement, form, punctua- 
tion, and display in business communica- 
tion. 


meee STUDIES AND TESTS IN ECO- 

NOMICS, by Kennard E. Goodman and 

Willem L. Moore, Boston: Ginn and 

Company, 108 pp. $.48. Soft covers. 

A set of objective exercises, questions, 
and projects for high school students of 
economics, prepared to accompany the 
text, Economics of Everyday Life. Thirty 
tests are included, one for each unit of the 
text. In addition a set of seven objective 
tests to cover the work of the complete 
text is available. This set comes as a 
separate pamphlet. 

The tests are of various types—multiple 
choice, completion, matching, and true- 
false. Some exercises of the essay type 
are also included. 

THE MATHEMATICS OF BUSINESS, by 
Hugh E. Stelson, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 463 pp. $2.50. 


This book is set up for college students. 
It will be especially useful to home econ- 
omics, and secretarial stu- 
dents. It deals with all of the usual types 
in the field: percentage ; insurance ; powers, 
roots and interpretation ; logarithms ; ele- 
mentary statistics; interest and discount; 
installments ; stocks and bonds; public 
finance ; the formula as an aid in prob- 
lems solved; progressions; annuities; etc. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS TRAIN- 
ING, by Raymond C. Goodfellow, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 515 
pp. $1.80. 

A textbook on business training should 
give instruction in office practices, in get- 
ting along with people, and in the ele- 
mentary principles of salesmanship; but it 
should include more than this. The busi- 
ness worker, whether director, manager, 
or clerk, should have interests that do not 
directly concern his business. His effi- 
ciency as a business man is enhanced as 
much by his ability to “get his mind off” 
business as by his capacity to concentrate © 
upon business. This book provides this as 
well as the former instruction. It may be 
briefly described as a textbook which ex- 
plains (1) the conditions that are found 
in the business world of today; (2) ways 
of meeting these conditions; and (3) 
means of increasing one’s personal effi- 
ciency. (Over please) 
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THE LEADING CHOICE 
with 


BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


The extent to which Ester- 
brook has made Fountain 
Pens really practical for 
business use, is best empha- 
sized in the field of short- 
hand writing. For thousands 
of workers . . . and students 
... an Esterbrook Re-New- 
Point Fountain Pen has put 
an end to untidy notes and 
proved to be a real econ- 
omy. 


Regardless of the phase cf 
business in which you spe- 
ciakize, you'll find there’s 
an Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
with a_ point particularly 
suited to the purpose ... 
and to your writing style. 


Choice of 18 Re-New-Points 


Only Esterbrook’s 80 years of exper- 
ience as the world’s greatest pen 
makers could provide so wide a 
variety of scientifically accurate 
writing points. Try Esterbrook to- 
day at any reliable dealer’s. 


* * * 
COMPLETE FOUNTAIN PENS 
(black or colors) $1.00 and up 


Duracrome RE-NEW POINTS 25c¢ 
Osmiridium Tipped 50c and 75c¢ 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
50 Cooper Street, Camden, N, J. 


or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Worlds Greatest Pen Makers s.nce 1858 
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The major contribution of this book 1s 
the fact that the discussion of each topic 
is directly aimed at the pupil, as if in con- 
versation, and is characterized by clearness 
of statement. 

The efficient business worker should 
have a knowledge of ways whereby he 
can protect himself against fraud and _er- 
ror in the expenditure of his money. Suc- 
cess in business consists not only in know- 
ing what one Wants but also in being able 
to secure one’s money’s worth. This text 
gives considerable attention to this topic. 

Both in the discussion of facts and prin- 
ciples and in the activities at the ot of 
chapters, ample provision is made for cor- 
relation. The correlation is, however, an 
integral part of the course and not a mere 
appendage. In a sense, the whole book is 


vocational guidance, but in a chapter on 
“What Has the Business World in Store 
for You?”, some very personal matters are 
introduced which bear directly on attitudes 
and aptitudes. 

This book has a method of approac! 
and a consideration of individual topics 
considerably different from that of any 
other book on the subject now. on the 
market. Raymond C. Goodfellow, the au 
thor, is the Director of Commercial Edu 
cation in Newark, New Jersey and wa- 
assisted by Herbert Freeman, one of th 
teachers in his school system. They had 
the unusual opportunity of trying out 
these- materials within a school systen 
with all facilities of teacher and learning 
conditions. The book reflects this adequat. 
try-out situation. 


Business and Personal Typewriting, College Edi- 
tion, by L. W. Korona, Clyde E. Rowe, and 
Jane E. Clem; Boston: Ginn and Company, 
234 pp. $1.70. 

e 


Business Law Objective Tests (Revised Edition), 

Edward M. Kanzer and Mary G. Ascher, 

New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 121 pp. $.52. 
e 


Practice, by 
Davis, New 
$3.25. 


Business Writing—Theory and 
Charles C. Parkhurst and Roy 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 362 pp. 

e 


(Student’s Edition), by Mildred 


Cues For You 
D. Appleton-Century 


Graves Ryan, New York: 
Company, 300 pp. $1.50. 


Distributive Education, by J. Marshall Hanna 
nd M. Herbert Freeman, Editors for Delta Pi 
Epsilon. Monograph 49, May, 1940, of the 
South-Western Publishing Company, 55 pp. 
e 


Word Study (Second Revised Edi- 


tion), by John G. Gilmartin, New York: Pren- 
Inc., 179 pp. Trade $.75; School 
8. 
e 


How to Use the Calculator and the Comptometer, 
by James R. Meehan, New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, ry pp. $.36. 


How to Work with eases, by Sumner Harwood, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Cambridge Analyti- 
cal Series, 199 pp. $2.00 direct; $2.50 through 
book stores. 

e 

Modern Business English (Revised Edition), by 
Roy Davis, Clarence H. Lingham, and William 
H. Stone; Boston: Ginn and Company, 516 
pp. $1.44. 


Medern Economics, by James F. Corbett and 
Minna Colvin, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 600 pp. $1.80. 


aa or hl Law Tests, by A. Lincoln Lavine, New 

: Professional Publications. $2.50 for sem- 

ouer. set of 7; 5-semester course of 35 books, 

$12.00. Also Teacher’s Manual Achievement 
Tests, and Key to alana Tests. 


Statistical (feaives in Educational Research, by 
E Lindquist, Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Company, 266 pp. $3.00. 


The Business Curriculum, McKee Fisk, Edito: 
Sixth Yearbook of the National Commerci 
Teachers Federation, 459 pp. $2.50. Copi 
available from J. Murray Hill, Secretary, Bow 
ing Green Business University, Bowling Gree 
Kentucky. 

e 


The Contribution of Business Education 
Youth Adjustment, Wallace B. Bowman, Ed 
tor. Thirteenth Yearbook of the Eastern Cor 
mercial Teachers Association. 493 pp. $2.5 
Copies available from the University Boo. 
Store, New York University, Washingtc 
Square, New York, N. Y. 


Private Secretary’s Manual (Revised 
Turner, New York: Pren- 
$3.50 to the trade; 


The 
tion), - Bernice C. 
tice-Hall, Inc.. 641 pp. 
$2.20 to schools. 


Working with Words (of Kitson Series’. 
By Lorine Pruette, New York: k & Waz 
nalls Company, 210 pp. $1.50. 


THE GREGG 
SUMMER SESSION 


Method courses of incomparable 
excellence in secretarial and ac- 
counting subjects as well as de- 
veloping skill in shorthand and 
typewriting. 


Write today for bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


TRAINED OPERATORS NEEDED FOR VARI-TYPER 


Thousands of business organizations are now using the 
ing Type Writer with change- 
his office machine reduces com- 
sition costs fer bulletins, sales manuals, booklet, cata- 
Any competent typist after proper in- 
struction can Vari- ot stencils, metal pate or photo-off- 
improved appear- 


Vari-Typer . . . the com 
able faces and spaces. 

logs, folders, etc. 
set master copy with large savings an 


ance. 
training in YOUR school. 


WRITE TODAY for new specimen port- 
folio “How to Profit with Vari-Typer” 
with actual samples of work produced. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Vari-Typer 


333 Sixth Avenue 


Investigate the possibilities of offering Vari-Ty 


New York, N. Y. 


'yper 
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CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


and of course each 
applicant must have 


calculating machine 
experience 


HE young man or woman who leaves your 
school with actual experience in operating 
the Monroe Adding-Calculator has what busi- 
ness wants and needs; for Monroes are being 
used in offices, factories and stores everywhere. 
Furthermore, the student, while learning ma- 
chine operation, gains a sound knowledge of Se 
business arithmetic that is valuable in daily 4 
work and means quicker promotion. 


MONROE EDUCATOR gives 
students the experience 
employers demand 


The Educator was developed for schools and schools 
only. It is a regular, full keyboard, crank-type Monroe 
Adding-Calculator especially priced to fit into the 
school budget. It gives you an opportunity to make 
your students adept in operating the very machines 
they will find in the offices where they secure employ- 
ment—and it also gives your students a real back- 
ground in business arithmetic. Write to our Educa- 
tional Department for prices and for information 
about the Office Practice Courses that are supplied 
to schools using Monroes. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Business schools and colleges are profiting from a 
different, more versatile duplicating method. Stu- 
dents are taught a method that increases their value 
to employers. A wider variety of material needed in 
administration and education is produced at low cost. 
This better duplicating method gives almost magical 
results compared to those previously possible. 


LET US SEND YOU PROOF OF QUALITY 


In the above illustration, notice the sharp, clean-cut 
lines and the variety of design and shading. The 
original copy for this magazine reproduction was one 
of a number of copies run off on a moderately-priced 


duplicator ideally suited to school use. Let us send 
you one of these duplicated copies of ‘Marco, the 
Wizard,” for comparison. (Just mail the corner 
of this advertisement with your letterhead to the 
address below.) With your copy, we will include 
samples of duplicating used by schools and explain 
how they were produced. These specimens will sug- 
gest many ways your school can use this higher 
quality duplicating method in every department. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
1230 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


Multigraph 
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Remington 


School Department, Typewriter Division 

Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please send information regarding the use of Remington Noiseless 
typewriters in business schools and colleges. 


Name 


Address... 


City 


The “back to school” movement has begun. ‘This month more than 500,000 
students— tomorrow's men and women of business—will return to business and 
commercial studies in Commercial schools. high schools. colleges and Univer- 
sities in these United States. Preparing themselves for lives of peaceful usefulness 
in a world at war. 

This year more thousands than ever will go back to school- equipped with 
Remington Noiseless typewriters. For every year more and more teachers and 
directors come to realize the added advantages of this modern ty pewriter’s fast, 
silent. smooth-flowing action that makes teaching easier and more effeetive— 
learning speedier and infinitely more agreeable. 


Mail the coupon for information regarding Rem- 
ington Noiseless typewriters for school training. 


from 


Remington Rand 


State 
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“Am I glad I learned on a Royal!” 


OFFICE 
MANAGER 


has RECENT TYPING GRADUATE is relieved to 
discover that she is to cut her business eyeteeth 
on the same machine she used in school—an easy- 
writing Royal. 

Mentally, she pays tribute to her instructor for 
teaching her on the typewriter whichis the leader in 
the business world...just as it is in 20,000 schools. 

MAGIC* Margin ... Touch Control*. . . locked, 
bob-less shift... finger-comfort keys... time-saver 
top... finger-tip controls—all these Royal features 
make for greater speed and ease of operation, lessen 
typing fatigue. ft 

Yet, with all these extra advantages, the Royal COLO sy: 
requires less servicing, stands up better under hard- TYPEWRITER 
pounding, classroom abuse. No wonder more and 
more typing classes are using Royals. 


Copyright 1940, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. *Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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